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Preface. ! 

I 

In the following work, representing many years of stndy, I have endeavored , 
to reduce the snbject of Mnsical Form to a system, capable of being compre- ! 
bended as a wbole by the stndent; full and explicit in the vital matters of the f 
Period, Period-groups, Rondo, Sonata, and other representative forms, yet , 
sufficiently broad and flexible to alBTord place for including all musical forms 
in existence or in possibility. Perhaps it would be too much for me to hope ] 
that I have fully succeeded in this, but the point will be decided later. 

The Scholar will recognize the obligations I am under to the treatises upon 
the same subject by Dr. Marx, Lobe's Kompositionslekre^ Widmann, Bichter, 
Ouseley, and Bussler. To Bichter, in particular, I am much indebted in the * 
vital point of the Period. His work upon Form, however imperfect as a whole, | 
is strong at this point and in the Sonata, and I was permitted to avail myself \ 
of a Ms8. translation of it made by my distinguished friend, Prof. John C. Fill- ' 
more, for which acknowledgement is hereby thankfully made. I may perhaps 
be permitted to add that the advance outline of this system, included in Vol. I 
of my "How Understand Music", has attracted a slight but complimentary 
attention among European theorists. 

Chicago, March 28*'> 1890. 



W. S. B. Hatbews. 
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PART FIRST. 



Pure Forms. 

(Forms conditioned by musical considerations only.) 



i 



INTRODUCTION. 

(^ By Form in Music is meant the characteristic "shape" which a musical idea 
assumes through the operation of its individuality in Rhythm, Melody, and I; 
Harmony. ] 

Form has reference to the length of a piece as a whole ; to the extent and j 
variety of its subdivisions; to its modulatory structure, its characteristic rhythms, j ] 
etc. In short, as Lobe says, "to all those peculiarities in which different pieces < 
of music appear unlike each other." 

The operative principles of Musical Form are three : Unity, Symmetry, and 
Contrast.f Unity is the preponderance of a single idea. Upon this principle 
depends the coherence of the discourse, whether long or short. 

Symmetry has been defined as "the opposition of equal quantities."* In 
musiciel form it relates to the just proportion of corresponding parts, and the » 
due balance of contrasting parts. A 

Contrast is used in this connection in preference to the more usual term, f j 
"variety", as being more definite; variety being an indeterminate difference, 
contrast a coordinated form of variety, and therefore a term better suited to 
express the determinate membering of qualities in an art form. 

The operations of the principle of Unity are more varied in music than those 
of either of the other principles : at the same time, they are more spiritual and 
vital in their essence, and absolutely indispensable to the impression of sanity 
and coherence in the discourse. Consequently, it is necessary to consider for a 
moment the different planes of their operation. 

A musical idea expresses its individuality in three planes: Rhythm, Melody 
and Harmony. In each of these planes Unity is to be observed, and in at least 
one of them in a variety of ways at the same time. In rhythm, for example, 
there is the uniform rate of pulsation throughout the measure and the movement; 
second, the uniform recurrence of measure accent, once in just so many pulsa- 
tions throughout the entire movement; third, the adherence to a set pattern of 
rhythmatization throughout the phrase, section or period. Here there are three 
planes of unity superimposed upon each other in the province of rhythm, alone. 



t See note, pag. 88. * John Ruskin. 
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The preponderance of a single idea in a discourse, whether musical or other- 
wise, is possible in two ways, and two ways only, Repetition or Emphasis, or 
both. In the forms of Unity already noticed, repetition is the sonrce of the 
preponderance of the three different kinds of single ideas ; first of pulsation, 
second of accent, third of a rhythmic pattern in the melody. 

Melodic unity is secured through the repetition of leading motives, phrases, 
or periods. 

Harmonic Unity is secured by means of repeated returns to the tonic chord 
after every digression from it; and by the emphasis due to the tonic chord 
Ifilling both of the two great points of repose : The starting point and the final 
plose. Thus the impression of the tonic is that which first assails the ear at the 
jbeginning of a movement, and the last which lingers as the music dies away to 
repose. The assertion of tonic within the smaller members of the movement, 
such as periods and period groups, depends upon the same principles. Unity is 
secured by repetition, by judicious grouping in order to bring the tonic triad 
into a central position as regards the harmonic conduct of the period, or strain, 
las a whole. 

' The attentive student will observe a great difference in the ways through 
which Unity is manifested in the older compositions and those of the modern 
school. In the time of Sebastian Bach Unity within the period was mainly 
manifested through the repetition of the leading motives and its sequences. In 
fact whole periods, even entire pieces, were built up out of an extremely small 
number of leading motives, which were sequenced upon in highly diversified 
and ingenious ways. The contrasts of the music within the period or form 
were but slight, and mostly depended upon changes of harmony. In the lyric 
movements of Mozart and Beethoven the principle of melodic symmetry becomes 
more important, and the unity of periods depends upon an extremely small 
number of repetitions of the leading idea, but mainly upon the rhythmic pattern 
and the harmonic handling. These points will become plainer as the discussion 
proceeds. In modem music, again, especially that of Wagner and the com- 
posers since, the unity of the period depends upon a continual sequencing upon 
its leading melodic ideas, the harmonic elements being left to impart variety 
and contrast to it. These propositions, are true, like all general observations, 
only in a very general way, and the allowances necessary to be made in receiv- 
ing them the student will later find out for himself. 

The principle of Unity was the first great element of art-form to be mastered 
in music. By the time of Bach, structural unity had been completely mastered, 
in all three of its planes, rhythm, harmony and melody. The work for later 
discoverers lay farther on. 

The main advance which Haydn and Mozart induced over the works of 
Bach was in the direction of better symmetry and contrast, in securing which 
they sacrificed something of the unity previously attained. Beethoven was the 
first composer who fully mastered the reposeful balance of Unity and Symmetry 
in lyric forms. Schumann carried contrast farther, and in order not to sacrifice 
unity entirely was obliged to return again to the sequencing devices and thematic 
mode of construction peculiar to Bach. Wagner, while immeasurably enriching 
the harmonic fabric of musical discourse, made a still closer study of the Bach 
modes of securing melodic unity through sequencing upon a leading motive. In 
doing this he lost much of the spontaneity of musical effect. Hence he is most 
successful in those moments when the underlying impulse is sufficiently strong 
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to concentrate attention upon the main idea of the dramatic situation, thus ob- 
scuring whatever deficiency may exist in the planes of symmetry and contrast. 

It is a mistake to suppose that there are hard and fast pattern for the 
different musical forms. Every great form is the creation of genius for the 
expression of ideas requiring a mode of treatment different from those at the 
moment in vogue. The- form being new, and its laws unknown to the outside 
world, it remains for some time the vehicle of the free thoughts and fancies of 
composers. Later, when the pedants have had their will upon it, and certain 
models of composition have been erected into standards or set patterns, it ceases 
to be available for the free expression of thought, and farther compositions of* 
this kind can be written only by conforming to rigid rules which necessarilyi 
impair the spontaneity of the composer's work. Thus every great form remains 
valid for one generation only ; it must then be superceded by some new form 
not dominated by prohibitory rules^ 

The operation of this principle is seen in the vital condition of the Fugue 
in Bach's day and its unavailability for the next following generation of com- 
posers. The sonata came to perfection in the hands of Haydn and Mozart, 
and Beethoven and Schubert made it the expression of innumerable beautiful 
ideas. But the next generation of composers found this form as decidely closed 
to them as Fugue had been to the composers who followed after Bach. Then 
the new form of Fantasia, and the little province of Song without Words, sprang 
into vogue. These forms are so indefinite that it has not yet been found possible 
to subject their structure to constricting rules ; therefore they are still available 
for the spontaneous expression of musical fancies. The conclusion is patent, 
therefore, that in the interests of art it is not desirable to define the order and 
limits of the musical forms too strictly. Nor is it possible that the final limit 
has been reached. On the contrary, there must be many other forms possible 
besides all that have yet been devised. But when needed they will spon- 
taneously present themselves, as the fit expression of fresh musical thoughts, 
not capable of reduction to old systems. 

This, however, is no reason why such a manual as the present should not 
be added to the list of text books already offered upon the subject. Even in 
the case of new forms which may hereafter be invented, it will still be of value, 
since in the nature of the case every musical form must conform to the three 
principles already cited as vital to this subject : Unity, Symmetry and Contrast. 
Different methods of securing these elements singly and conjunctly may be 
devised, and various new compromises between their conflicting claims may be 
invented ; but the principles are vital and eternal, and the solution of the new 
problems cannot be so essentially different from those exhibited in the forms 
here cited,. as to render a work of this kind utterly useless. 

A certain degree of originality is claimed for the classification here offered. 
It waa first proposed by the writer in Dwight's Journal of Music in 1870. The 
present work was almost entirely written in 1873. Citations were made from 
it in How to Understand Music in 1880. 

The Division of musical forms into Pure and Variable was suggested by some 
German writer in an article quoted by Alexander W. Thayer, in Dwight's Jour- 
nal. The terminology "unitary'', "binary", "ternary", etc. was suggested by Rev. 
Sir Gore Ouseley's work on Musical Form, where however it has an entirely 
different meaning. 



I The work as a whole is divided into two parts. Part First treats of 
jthe Pure Forms ; in other words, the Instrumental Forms, in which the arrange- 
|ment of material has been conditioned by musical considerations only. Part 
Second treats of the vocal forms and the irregular instrumental forms, where 
the stricter outlines of pure form have been varied in order to accommodate a 
text, or satisfy some other external demand. Every varied Form is merely a 
variation from some one of the leading types among the pure forms. 

Part First again, is divided into three parts. In the first the various 
elementary forms are discussed, namely, those which serve as structural units 
tor the development of larger wholes. Then come the Complete forms ; and 
finally the Complex forms, composed of several shorter forms, such as Sonata 
'and Symphony. With Part First the doctrine of Musical Form is properly con- 
cluded. All that follows relates to various modifications of principles already 
stated and illustrated. 



BOOK FIRST. 



< Elementary Forms. 



a 



o 



1. The elementary forms are those which serve as the structural units of 
larger forms. Thus we have the Motive, the element of the Phrase ; the Phrase, 
the structural unit of the Section ; the Section, the unit of the Period ; the Period, 
the unit of the Period-group; the Period-group, the unit of large forms. 
, The Period is the key to the whole doctrine of musical form. It must, 
therefore, be thoroughly studied, not only in its simple forms, but in its short- 
ened, extended, and complex forms as well, and especially in the dependent 
varieties. These forms present considerable difficulties to the learner; hence 
ihey are here treated with unusual fullness. 



CHAPTER I. 

Motive, Phrase, and Section. 

§ 2. The germ of a music-piece is the Motive; a musical figure inviting 
logical development. 

The term "motive" means a "mover" or "tending to move". A musical 
idea possesses the character of an available mover in proportion to its vigor and 
individuality in all directions, but especially in that of rhythm. 

According to certain writers the term motive is properly applied to every 
melodic figure occurring in the course of a piece. Strictly speaking this may be 
correct, but in the present work, however, the term is generally limited to such 
active figures as the composer himself has treated as motives by developing them 
to logical conclusions. 

A motive becomes the Subject of a period, assuming predominance over 
the remaining motives within the same period, through the working out of its 
own original force of character, and the repetitions which this quality invites.^ 
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Occasionally these repetitions are carried so far that the entire period i^. 
merely reiteration of this one idea. This method, however, is rare ; more usually, 
one might almost say universally, a certain amount of contrasting idea is com 
bined with it in ways hereinafter to be explained. 

2. According to Lobe, a motive may be "simple", consisting of a single 
tone; or it may be "compound", consisting of a number of tones: 



I 



a. 



Simple motives. 
b, C. 



^^ 



Compound motiveH. 



d, t^ e, ^ s 



1. 



E 



XE 



s 



<^^ 



Strictly speaking, however, one could scarcely call the simple motives at a, I 
and c, above, motives at all, since they lack the essential quality of a motive 
namely a definite rhythmic and melodic motion, which alone justifies the tern 
"motive", "an inciting cause or mover". 

The following motives all possess such a definite character : 

Motives from Bach. Preliid.»in B minor, "Clavier;* vol.1. 



1 




"JJijJJ 




From Beethoven. 

A. Sonata in e!>, Op. 27. 




i. Sonata in D min.0p.31. j. Ibid. 



i,ij,ijjj.i^ii^[j^ ^ 



From Schumann. 

k, Humoreske, 0p.20. /. Novenette^p.99. 



4. ^ ^'' i niij I -y- m 




m. Doll's cradle song-, Op. 118. 




§ 3. The essential value of a motive lies in its rhythm and its general 
melodic figure, chiefly in the former. Taking, for instance, motive I above, we( 
may transform the melody of it in a variety of ways, but so long as the rhythm 
is preserved intact all the transformations impress the ear as more or lessj 
modified repetitions of the original idea.) Thus: 




fl 
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Here we have six transformations of motive I in Ex. 4, all of which are 
melodically different but rhythmically the same, and all sound like repetitions 
of the original, although at e and f the melody is very much changed, even to 
the general order of ascents and descents. Nevertheless owing to the fact that 
these forms occur in the original (Schumann's "Novellette" in B minor, Op. 99) 
after many repetitions of the original motive, the rhythm at once enables the 
ear to refer th^m to the original form, which in point of melody they resemble 
little. 

Or take, for example, the following transformations of motive i in Ex. 3 : 

a. 



f 





6. ^^i! ^ \h \ ^ \ ^9 \ ^ \ h\ ^^ m 




^ Cf^p ^ i W i ^ d ifFip h' ^hj 



Here at a, c, d, 9, and h we see the original melodic direction more or 
less changed, and in the two last completely reversed. These forms, indeed, 
are used by the composer as new motives, and are themselves transformed in a 
variety of ways; still coming as they do after a great number of repetitions of 
the original motive the ear at once refers them to that as their original source. 
' § 4. From these and many other examples which might be adduced, it 
^appears that motives undergo melodic modification by repetition in the same 
chord at a higher or lower pitch, as e. g. 



i 



Motive t, ex.3, at a different pitch in the same chord. Motive /c, ex.4, at a different pitch in 

«j the najoe chord. 

^<r:^. 3. 




Or, second, by repetition in another chord, as is seen of motive i at b, c, 
and f in Ex. 6, and of motive I at c, d, and f in Ex. 5. 

Or, third, by imitation in contrary motion, as, e. g., thus: 



Motive a. 



Imitation in 
contrary motion. 



Motive k. 



Imitation by 
inversion. 



8. pf. M H ™>i \ P"i J73^ ["^ p 



The remaining motives of Exs. 2, 3, and 4 should be examined in the works 
from which they are taken, and their transformations, traced. 

A curious illustration of the possible transformations of a motive is given 
in the first K<fmpo8itionslehre of J. C. Lobe, (Weimar 1844), translated by 
Christiani. According to this list there are no less than eightyseven modes in 
which the same motive may be transformed for developing the idea farther. 
Among the most important are these : 1st. By removal to a higher or lower pitch, 
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the progression of the melody remaining exactly the same ; 2nd, the melodii 
steps contracted; 3rd, the melodic steps extended; 4th, melodic steps inverted i 
5th, the duration of tones extended, ^^augmentation"; 6th, time diminished; oi 
7th, curtailed, the motive heing used only in part ; 8th, lengthened hy repeating 
the curtailed theme ; 9th, or lengthened by adding new material to the curtailecl 
theme; 10th, transformed by varying the whole theme. By combining two 
of these harmonic and rhythmic transformations in one, upwards of thirtyfive 
new forms are created. Again by combining three of the forms of modification,^ 
already cited, twenty more forms arise; by combining four of the principal 
transformations, yet twenty other new forms arise, etc. j 

Motives may consist of one or two measures, or even of half a measure; 
Lobe in his Kompositionslehre applies the name motive to ^^the figural contents 
of one measure'* ; but in accordance with what seems a more sensible usage it 
is here applied to any melodic figure (whether of one measure or two) which i^ 
used and treated as a motive. 

§ 5. When it is desired to spin out the composition by adding a second 
motive to the one already obtained, three courses present themselves : First, the 
additional measure may be a sequence of the first, a repetition of the original 
motive (more or less modified or not) in the same chord or in another. Examples 



a. Motive. 



Strict spqiipnc<». b. Motive. 



Free Keonence. 



9. ^M! ^^p » JjTp »lgpTp »g^ ll? »l 



Or, second, the additional measure may consist entirely of new material. 



Q^ I Motive. New motive. 



^ I Motive. I I New motive. | I 




Or, third, the additional measure may be partly new and partly old, as in 
the following from Schumann's "Vogel als Prophet", Op. 82: 



I^^ading* motive. 



Slowly, 




^^ 




In almost all cases, however, the second measure consists either of a sequence 
of the first or of entirely new material. 

Such a form consisting of two motives, or of one motive twice repeated, we 
call a Phrase. Should it be desired to distinguish between the use of the term 
phrase in musical form and its use in singing or in delivery, we may call the 
latter "oratorical phrase'' or the former "formal phrase" or "melodic phrase". 
/ A phrase, in general, is any passage which makes sense but not complete 
sense ; or a fragment of melody or harmony having a well-defined motion but 
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lot a complete repose. An oratorical phrase consists of such tones or words as 
n the delivery must be connected with each other and separated from what 
bllows:) Thus each motive in Ex. 9 is an oratorical phrase. Ex. 10. a) is both 
L ''formal phrase" and an "oratorical phrase". Ex. 10. b) is a "formal phrase" 
)ut not an "oratorical phrase", the next following "formal phrase" being joined 
vith this. In the present work, of course, the term '^'phrase" means "formal 
)hrase", or the phrase as a musical form. 

Phrases that contain but one motive, like those in Exs. 9 and 11, have a 
lomewhat thematic character. Those composed of two different motives have 
pore of a lyric character — fix. 10. 

I Phrases of four measures result from motives of two measures. Ex. 12 
Beethoven's Sonata in C, Op. 63.) 

I Allegretto. 




I Motive 1. I 1 



Motive 2. 



J 



§ 6. The Section is a musical form containing two phrases. The second 
)hrase may consist of the same material as the first ; as in Ex. 9 above, where 
he two phrases form one section in the original, and as in Ex. 13 here following : 



«-' i ' i i n'i i Mjii,i i | Lijii"n^^^^ 



I 



Or, again, the second phrase may consist entirely of new material. For 
example : 

Andante con moto, Mozart. (Chernbino'H air in ''Figaro*.) 



«-|i'li I 




Thong'ht can not reach thee, Fan - cy not 
PhraHe. | | Phraxe. 



dream, 



So also here : 



Larghetto. 



Mozart. (Poiyi amor from "Figraro.*0 




Por - gi a > mor 



qual che rin - to 



Or, thirdly, the second phrase may consist partly of new and partly of old 
material, and this, indeed, is generally the case. For instance : (Beethoven.) 

Adagto. 
Allegro. <v) ^ 



I Motive. II 




1 1 Free negnence. I| New motive. | 



tt^ 
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So also in the following section from Schumann's Novelette Op. 21, No. 1 



I Motive 1. I I Motive 2. I I Sequence of 1. I I New. I 

17. 






1) The section is an incomplete rhythmus. The sense of rhythm require 
eight measures, or eight strong accents, or a multiple of eight, as a rhythmic foro 

Many periods occur composed of irregular numbers of measures. Thes 
however, are always to a certain extent unsatisfactory to the sense of rhythn 
Their rhythmic imperfection, however, is either availed of by the composer fo 
the purpose of imparting more animation to his work, (as in transitional periods 
or is concealed by an expert management of the melody. Irregular rhythn 
frequently arise from caprices of melodic treatment. 

A section of four measures is therefore at once recognized by the sense ( 
rhythm as an incomplete form. Incompleteness appears further in the harmoni 
progression and the cadences. 

2) Sections are of two general kinds, called, respectively antecedents an 
consequents. The difference in these two kinds lies mainly in the direction c 
their harmonic progression, and in the cadences with which they conclude (sei 
§ 10). A section whose harmonic progression is to the tonic, and which closei 
there with a full cadence, has the character of a consequent, or conclusion 
This part of the period is more fully considered in Chapters II and III. | 

A section acquires the character of an antecedent (or question, or thesiii 
when its harmonic progression is away from the tonic, and when it conclude 
with a half-cadence, or with any cadence elsewhere than on the tonic. Th 
natural progression of an antecedent section is to the dominant, the nearest r^ 
lated key. The sections in Examples 9, 14, 15, 16, 17, and the opening sectioi 
in Examples 19, 23, 24, 26, 27, 30, 31, 33, 36 and 43, all illustrate this pre 
gression. Transitional periods acquire much of their unsatisfactory characte 
from their non-observance of this progression. 



CHAPTER 11 

The Simple Period. 

L § 7, The Simple Period consists of two similar sections which stand to each 
other in the relation of antecedent and consequent. Thus the period conforms to 
the analogy of the sentence, which consists of the two elements, subject and 
predicate. 

Sentences appear in various forms such as simple, affirmative, interrogative, 
conditional etc., according to their relation to other parts of the discourse; so 
periods appear in several varieties according to their relation to what has pre- 
ceded and what is to follow. 

§ 8. The term consequent was originally applied by the contrapuntists to 
any kind of imitation of a given subject. The principal imitations, as is well 
known, are of three kinds, strict (in which the antecedent is exactly repeated), 
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ree (in which the general melodic figure is preserved, bat the intervals them- 
slves are not exactly repeated), and inverted, (in which the melodic direction 
J reversed, downward steps being imitated by upward),) The strict sequence in 
iX. 9. a) is a strict imitation. In Ex. 9. b) and Ex. 5 there are free imitations, 
'he simplest example of inverted imitation is afforded by the ascending and 
escending scale. Thus : 

I Antecedent. I I 



Con-seqnpnt. 



1 




Or, on the same plan, this : 

A I Antecedei 



Antecedent. 




I I Consequent by inverse imitation. I 

I J 1 1 ij 1 1 I ^ 



P 



This latter kind of imitation may be taken as the general though rather 
emote type of period consequents. But, in its application to the completing 
ections of periods, the term consequent has taken a wider significance, and 
Lenotes no longer an imitation of the antecedent, but a completion of it. This 
lompletion may be final, or it may be partial, implying that there is something 
Qore to follow. Hence arise two kinds of simple periods. Independent (or fully 
completed), and Dependent (or partially completed). This difference lies mainly 
n the cadences and the modulatory structure of the period, and is more fully 
liscussed in §§ 11, 17 and 18. 

§ 9. With respect to the matter of which they are composed, consequents 
aay consist entirely of the same material as the antecedent, or partly of new 
aaterial, or entirely of new material. The latter is never the case except when 
he antecedent has been constructed mainly from one motive, so that monotony 
?ould result from its further use. 

1 ) The following periods have consequents exactly like the antecedents. 

Beethoven, Op. 27. No. 1. 




2nd section. 

ir 




c 



lo this: 



Mendelssohn, S. w. W. No. 4. 
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ConNequent. 

ir 




5) 



See also the first period in No. 5 of Schumann's ^^Davidsbandler". 

It is evident that here there can be no relation of antecedent and conseque 
between the two sections except in the narrowest and most technical sense, sin 
the second section is the exact repetition of the first, and indeed Ex. 20 as coi 
monly printed is represented by the very same notes, the repeat sign bei] 
used. (:||) 

Such a relation does subsist, however, between the two phrases of ea| 
section, for the second is nothing more than (somewhat free) inverted imitati( 
of the first. 

May we not, then, regard these periods as shortened to four measures ? ^ 
may, indeed, do this, for the two phrases fulfill all the conditions of peric 
structure. Still, on the whole, the writer prefers the analysis already given. 

The consequent in the following period, strictly speaking, contains no abs< 
lutely new material, since the whole is composed of more or less free imitatioi 
of three motives. The relation of antecedent and consequent, however, is mac 
to appear by the cadence and the opposite direction of the third motive whe 
it appears at the close of the period. Thus : 



First appearance, leading to the 
dominant. 



(Beethoven, Op. 81, in G). 

Second appearance leading to 
tonic. 



^^« TO f L r 



Antecedent. 




Free imitation. 



JHegretto, 




83. j'n'^rifrrir ^ ^ 

Motive 1. M. 2. 



M.l. 



M. 3. 



Consequent. 

ir 




M.l. 



M. 3. 



2) The consequents in the periods following consist partly of new material 

Beethoven, Op. 2. No.l. 



1 
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Adagio, \ 



Antecedent. 



Beethoren, Op . 31. No . 2 . 

II 




Consequent. 




3) The consequents in the following periods consist of entirely new material. 

Beethoven, 0p.l4. No. 2. 

Antecedent. 



Allegro, ^^ Antecede]^ ~ | 



I ^ Consequent. ~" | 



From ScbamantfH ''Anfflchwiing-/^ 







Consequent. 




/" 



/ 
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^^ 10. Cadences are of two kinds : Those which decide the key, and thos 
which do not. The former is called the principal cadence, and consists of th 
dominant seventh chord followed by that of the tonic, both being uninverteci 
If the soprano ends on the tonic the cadence is called the ^^perfect close" (^j 
28 a). If the soprano ends on the third or fifth of the final chord the cadeixl 
is called imperfect (Ex. 28 b). If one or both of the chords are inverted, t& 
cadence is called passing (Ex. 28 c and d). If the dominant seventh chord instea 
of progressing to the tonic, progresses to the submediant (the sixth of the key] 
the cadence is evaded, or postponed for a time^Such an interruption of th 
cadence is called an evasive or deceptive cadence)(J£iii, 28 e). 



a. Ppifect c]08e. h, Imperfpct. C. Passing. tf. 




Z 



i 



f 



9- 



-6 



i 



2Sfe 



4 
2 



6?.D<»ceptiTe cadpnotl 



? 



e 



6 



6 
ft 



i 



^ 



The cadences which do not decide the key are the so-called half cadence 
(from tonic to dominant or dominant to tonic without the seventh) and the plagaj 
cadence (subdominant to tonic). 







I Half cadences. I I Plag^al cadences . I 

H. Ton. to domt. h, Domt. to tonic, r. Imperfect form. d. Perfect form. 

/T\ /TN /TN '^ 






^ 



<^ 



^ 



^ 



^ 



^ 
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The simple period is not fully completed unless it concludes with a perfect 
close in the principal key. Any imperfect form of cadence renders the period 
more or less dependent on what is to follow. Exs. 29, 34, 35, 41, 43 and 44 
all come to this kind of a close. 

The half cadence is used for the close of the first section in Exs. 24 and 26. 

Cadences serve the purpose of musical punctuation, that is, they assist in 
determining the relation of the different parts of the melody. Half cadences 
occurring at the end of sections are equivalent to semicolons. The principal 
cadence is equivalent to a period. In its imperfect form it implies dependence. 
Dependence is still more strongly indicated by the passing cadence. 

The full discussion of Cadence in its inner meaning, involves an intimate 
study of Harmony and Tonality foreign, to the purpose of the present work, 
which is special, limited to one subject, namely, Form. The principle under- 
lying the relative value and meaning of the different tones of the scale as points 
of repose, is the following : Any tone of the key is valuable as a point of repose^ 
in exact proportion to its own. relation to the other tones of the key. Hence 
the Tonic, being the tone which determines all the others, or at least determines 
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be points from which the secondary derivatives come, is the chief point of repose, 
xnd the only final one. Any tone of the tonic chord partakes somewhat of its 
:onic nature, but in a less degree, and the fifth, in particular, is open to ambi- 
guity, in consequence of its being principal of a secondary set of relations, namely 
hose of the dominant. Hence the fifth is never iised as point of repose, except 
n its own meaning as tonic of the next key upon the dominant side. See farther 
ipon the derivation of Key in § 32. 

§ 11. As to their modulatory structure periods may be either 1) entirely^ 
;vithin the key, or 2) with digressions into foreign keys, or 3) vague. £xam- 
)les 20, 21, 24 and 26 are entirely within the key. Exs. 23 and 27 contain 
ligressions into foreign keys. Examples of vague periods are to be found in the 
elaborated" periods of sonatas. See, for example, the three or four periods 
allowing the double bar in the first movement of Beethoven's Sonata in C, Op. 53. 
[Example 27 contains a digression into the relative major, in which the period 
closes. The effect of this kind of digression is further considered in §§ 17 
.nd 18. 

§ 12. The fundamental contrast in music is between the two t3rpes of period 
^luch for want of better names may be characterized as thematic and lyric. 

The term ^^thematic" strictly means ^^taken from the theme", and has usually 
}een applied to those periods or parts of periods composed of motives derived 
from the principal idea or theme of the work in which they occur. The term is 
employed here, however, in a wider significance, and implies that the period 
:hus characterized has been developed chiefly from a single motive or theme. 
Schumann's works abound in thematic periods. See, e, g, nos. 1 and 3 in his 
^Kreisleriana". Example 37 is a period of this kind from Beethoven. See 
ilso the following from Schumann, the motives of which have appeared in previous 
3xamples. 

Schmnann. (NoyeDette in B ndn. Op . 99.) 



Viv€ice, 




o 



The same motive prevails throughout the two following periods, giving a 
total of fourtyfour measures containing very little else. A passage so composed 
Eiffords no repose to the ear, and needs always to be followed by a lyric passage, 
is is done in this Schumann work. 

The term "lyric" (song-like) naturally connects itself to a reposeful, flowing 
melody, such as those in Examples 20, 21, 24, 25 and 43. A slow movement 
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is not an indispensable trait of the lyric character. Comparison of a large niil 
of examples seems to show that the restful impression which we call ^4] 
results in about equal measure from (first) a smoothly flowing melody, not j 
posed of re-iterations of the same motives, (second) a well-balanced harni 
progression, and (third) especially a rhyme-like correspondence between the 
and third phrases of the period, the second and fourth phrases standing as a 
cedent and consequent. I 

Thus the period presents itself to us under the figure of a stanza. It conl 
of four phrases corresponding to the lines of the stanza. These may rhyni 
couplets, like Examples 20 and 21 ; or alternately, like Exs. 23, 24 and 25' 
the first two phrases may make a couplet ; while the consequent section tt 
the form of a continuous line as long as both the preceding. This structure 
illustrated in Examples 26 and 27. The periods in Chapter III. resemble 
more fanciful stanzas, consisting of five, six, or other unusual number of lii 
Of these forms, the one which is distinctively lyric, is that in which the i 
and third phrases are identical or similar, while the second and fourth stan^ 
antecedent and consequent. 



CHAPTER III. 

Shortened, Lengthened, and Complex Periods. 
Further Consideration of Dependent Periods. 

§ 13. The simple period may be shortened to six measures l)y shortenii 
its sections to three measures each, or by shortening the second section to U 
measures. The following periods illustrate the first form of shortening : 



Adagio, 

I Motive. I I 



J^ I xMotiveTl I II 11^ | 



Beethovei 




From J. C. Lob 




§ 14. An extended period is one which has one or both of its sections pn 
longed by the repetition of the cadence or of the two measures preceding. Con 
monly this repetition takes place in the last section only, and is preceded by a 
evasive cadence or an imperfect full cadence where the close was looked foi 
In the following period the extension has the effect of a coda : 



Period of ten measures: 
Scherzo, 

I 



Beethoven 
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'le following period from Mozart's Sonata in F (No. 3 Litolff edition) is extended 

twelve measures by the bass repetition of the first two measures of the 

icond section, and the prolongation of the cadence thereby rendered necessary. 

Mozart. 

Allegro. 




The period can be extended to almost any length in this way, A noticeable 
xample is the first period in Beethoven's Sonata in E flat, Op. 7, which is ex- 
ended to seventeen measures. 

The following period from the Mozart Sonata in F already referred to, affords 
iiother illustration of extended periods. The antecedent is of the usual length, 
he consequent is extended to eight measures, and to this three more are added 
y the prolongation of the cadence. 

Mozart. 





Cadt'nce repeated. 
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§ 15. A complex period is one consisting of three or more sections. Ust 
ally complex periods are the result of the repetition of one or both the sectioi 
of a simple period in other keys. The fiJst section of a period in C, for exaniplc 
might be repeated one degree higher, thus intensifying the effect of the anteced 
ent, and increasing the expectation of the consequent. The following froi 
Schubert is a good example although the third section (the consequent) is bro 
ken off unfinished by the entrance of a digression. 



*?it te £ a 




The consequent is rarely repeated, but is often prolonged by the repetitior 
of parts of it mere or less varied as, for instance in Ex. 34. This form differs 
little from the extensions already noted, and such periods can be regarded a.«| 
complex only when the extension assumes such form as to afford three or mor€ 
well-marked sections. 

§ 16. The simple period of sixteen measures is formed in the same mannei 
as that of eight measures except that the motives are two measures in length, thus 
giving rhythmic phrases of four measures, sections of eight, and periods of 
sixteen. Beethoven has frequently taken a period of this length as the basis of 
his larger works. For example: Beethoven Op. 14. 




^ 



a 
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Even this form of period is sometimes extended in the manner already de- 
cribed. The following complex period from one of Beethoven's sonatas contains 
o less than thirtyone mea.sares. 

Its structure is plainly indicated by the brackets and explanations given in 
tie example. 

Allegretto, 



I 1st section. Anfeced^nt. I 



^i ^h j^ h ^^ W ^ h '^tf 




2nd section. Conseqoent. 




W^h ' ^U ^ ^U ' ^ ^ 




3rd wection. Consegnent repeated. 




L 



4th Nection. Cadence repeated and amplified. 



J 



A still more remarkable case of such an extension and amplification of the 
)eriod is to be found in the following complex period from Chopin's Scherzo in 
3 flat minor. In this the antecedent appears four times, and the consequent 
wice, the entire period extending to fiftythree measures. 



I. Antecedent in ok 
Fresto, 




% 



n. Antecedent repeated in Ak 

ft 
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in. Antpcedent repnated in I)k 



ir-~ii.il J- J liiH 



i J i 




IV. Coasequ«nt In Dk 



jijii 




iii ]' ^ , i |i i^3|i?jt | 



2ELI7 pELIf ISLF -^^ ^m 




I 







_._l»__' '___-__' y^ 



r r 



If r^r 



§ 17. The natare and structure of dependent periods demand farther con- 
sideration. 

The period consists of two similar sections, standing to each other in the 
relation of antecedent and consequent. So much has already heen pointed out 
in § 7. What is the relation of antecedent and consequent in music? The an- 
swer given to this question in § 8 can only be regarded as incomplete and sug- 
gestive. • 

1) In general, then, we may say that a consequent is the symmetrical com- 
pletion of the antecedent. In the simple period the antecedent usually stands 
composed of four measures in a certain determinate rhythm and melody, closed 
by a half-cadence. The first requisite of the consequent is to complete the rhytk- 
mus, by the addition of an equal number of measures in a similar or suitable 
movement. By this addition the natural rhythmus of eight measures is complet- 
ed, and thereby the sense of rhythm is satisfied. This rhythmus may be shortened 
to six measures, or lengthened to nine, eleven, or to any other number, as already 



*** The tenn rhythmus as here used means a completed rhythm. 
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pointed out in §§ 14, 15 and 16; but in every such case the simple, natural 
symmetry of the period is sacraficed to other considerations. The first duty of 
the consequent, then, is to complete the rhythm. 

2) The second duty of the consequent is to complete the melody, by leading it 
to a satisfactory close on the tonic of the principal key. This, also, is the re- 
quirement of the musical ear, whether cultivated or uncultivated. The close 
of a period elsewhere than on the tonic is unsatisfactory, and appropriate for 
subordinate periods of a work, only. 

3) The progression of the melody to a satisfactory close on the tonic of the 
principal key, involves two elements, namely, the turn of the melody and the 
harmonic progression. By turn of the melody is meant such a leading of it by 
means of similar or opposing motives as properly to complete the antecedent. 
This point has already been considered in §§ 8, 9 and 1 2. In simple melodies 
the harmonic progression is to a certain extent necessitated, or at least strongly 
implied by the turn of the melody. But in more elaborate periods, especially 
those of a dependent form, the harmonic progression is a matter of separate 
consideration. So then we have in the period three elements : the Rhythm, the 
Melody, and the Harmonic Progression. 

4) The relation of antecedent and consequent may be established, or at 
least indicated between two sections by means of either two of these elements. 
For instance, observe the following period which is throughout on one chord. 



/) I ^ I I , — n I ^ — I I I 



Here we have a symmetrical, well-determined rhythm, and a clear melodic 
cadence at close. The period effect rests only in these two elements, the harmony 
being stationary. 

If, however, the harmony be given only ^o little movement as to make a 
cadence at close, the period effect becomes much more satisfactory^ Example : 




By changing the last three notes this melody can be carried into the dom- 



inant, thus : 



r[\ n ^ \ i ilf^i \ fj\T2 [ \ ^Ai 



^ 



^ 3 ' 



It is now dependent in form, and needs to be followed by something else, 
as e. ^., the whole of Ex. 39. Thus we have a period of sixteen measures. Such 
an insignificant melody of course has no value ; it is given merely for the sake of 
show^ing the influence of harmonic progression as compared with rhythm and 
melody. 
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5) The Harmonic Progression of a period may be either a) entirely withio 
the key, or b) with digressions into foreign keys (either passing or final), or 
c) it may be vague, — no key being dwelt upon sufficiently to give the period 
a decided tonality. Examples 20, 21, 24 and 26 belong to the first kind, be- 
ing entirely within the key. To this class belong many popular songs. In Ex 
33 there is a suggestion of the key of Bflat by means of the El? in the second 
measure. In Ex. 35 we have a much more marked digression out of the origi- 
nal key. Here the antecedent in C major is entirely repeated in D minor, 
after which the period closes with a consequent in the key of C. The very long 
period in Ex. 38 has still more extensive digressions. The antecedent comes 
first in Gj?, then in Ai?, then in Dj?, after which comes the consequent in Dj?, 
which, however, is only partially concluded. Then comes the true antecedent in 
Db repeated in octaves, followed by the consequent in the same key extended 
and brought to a complete close in Db. All these examples have been brought 
to a complete close in the principal key, and thereby the' tonal unity of the pe- 
riods has been completely established. Ex. 27, however, does not conclude in 
its own key, but in the relative major. The true consequent of this period is 
given later on in the piece from which it is taken, in F minor, thus : 




Another example of a period closing in a foreign key is furnished by the 
following period from Beethoven's Sonata Pastorale. 

Andante, 




U basso staccato sempre 




It begins in D minor. The first section is throughout in that key, and ends 
with a half-cadence into the dominant. The second section, however, repeats 
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the first phrase of this one in the key of F, and for a fourth phrase makes a 
complete cadence into A minor. The unity of this period does not lie in its 
tonality, since there are no less than three keys fully established in it : D minor, 
F major, and A minor. Of the significance of such digressions there is more to 
be said presently. The Mozart period in Ex. 34 is vague in the first part of 
the second section, but it finally comes back again to C minor, its own principal 
key. 

§ 18. Any form of cadence except a close in its own principal key, or any 
modulatory structure calculated to depriye the period of its decided tonality, 
make it by so much unsatisfactory as an independent melodic formation. Al- 
though unsatisfactory when taken separately, these various forms of Dependent 
Periods serve important uses in musical composition. For inasmuch as they are 
incomplete and unsatisfactory they serve to heighten the charms of the well- 
balanced independent periods which always compose the principal subjects in 
well-written works. 

1) The simplest of the dependent period-forms are those closing in the dom- 
inant of the principal key. This variety is much used in the two-period song- 
forms (§ 27). 

The other forms of dependent periods are innumerable, but they are of 
two general kinds. Transitional and Flaborating. 

2) Transitional periods derive their name from their office in leading across 
from one principal subject of a work to another. Their modulatory structure 
is various. They are very rarely regular in form, but commonly extended, short- 
ened, or complex. For instance observe the following transitional period from 
Beethoven's Op. 10, No. 1. 

r 




"1 
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On analyzing it we find the first section composed of two phrases identica 
except in key. This same phrase in still another key forms the first half T)f \k 
second section, which is completed by a prolongation of it through a cadenci 
repetition of one of its motives. Another example of transitional period is 
be found in Ex. 48, which is from Beethoven's Sonata in C, Op. 2. This peri 
consists of two sections of exactly the same melodic contents, but in differed 
keys. The harmonic progression is as follows : 




8|%°ili^^4^i 



Xk 
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Ex. 46 is a transitional period from Chopin's Rondo in Ei>, Op. 16. 



riaoluto. 




It consists of four well-defined phrases, the first and third being similar 
and to this extent the period is in lyric form. The fourth phrase, however, 
brings it to a close in the foreign key, Ct?, and thus gives it a dependent char 
acter. Ex. 47 is from the same work. 
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3) Elaborated periods are such as arise from the faucifal elaboration of 
motives previously presented in the same work. They are usually dependent in 
form and otherwise irregular in construction. They are treated at some length 
in Chap. IX. 

4) Concluding periods are such as are added to the last repetition of the 
principal subjects of a piece, in order to bring the whole movement to a more 
complete and grateful close. They are rarely dependent in form, though fre- 
quently otherwise irregular. As to harmonic progression they are usually found- 
ed on a cadence formula, or are of the nature of pedal points. See, for in- 
stance the last seven periods of the first movement of Beethoven's Sonata Op. 7. 
Also in general the closing periods of the different movements in sonatas and 
other extended works. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Period - Groups. 



§ 1 9. A Period-Group is simply a succession of periods in some way con- 
Qected or related. 

Period-groups are of two kinds, homogenous and heterogenous. 

Those of the first kind are commonly connected with each other by means 
3f some form of imperfect cadence, while the group closes with a perfect cadence 
in the principal key of the first period in the group. Period-groups of this kind 
ire complete forms, and are further considered in the next chapter. 

Heterogenous period-groups are generally connected by means of imperfect 
cadences, and frequently closed with them. The periods in the group are not 
asually composed from similar materials. They may or may not have tonal 
anity. There are three principal forins of this kind of period-group. They are 
rransitional, Elaborating, and Closing?; 

6 § 20. Transitional periods have already been considered in § 18. 2) Groups 
)f them do not usually include more than four periods, which, however, may be 
)f considerable length. 

Although the modulatory structure of these periods is generally very free 
[sometimes vague) the group as a whole has a definite problem, which is either 
:o lead gracefully from a principal subject in the principal key to an episode 
n some related key, or, vice versa,, to lead back again from an episode to the 
principal subject. It is one of the objects of this part of the piece to awaken 
ittention but not to satisfy it ; leaving this office for the principal or secondary 
(ubject towards which the transition leads. 

The following group of such periods is from Beethoven's Sonata in C, Op. 2. 

I Consequent. I 




Antecedent repeated. 



1 1 Conseq[uent repeated. I 




The first period consists of two sections which are alike melodically, altho 
in different keys. Each of these sections contains a sort of antecedent and { 
Sequent. The remainder of the group is composed of independent phrases, 
harmony of the first period is given in Ex. 45. Here we find the keys G mii 
D, G, C, C minor, D minor, A, G minor, A minor, G minor, and G major tone 
upon in turn, bat never a consequent completing an antecedent in the same k 
Thus the attention is continually excited, but never gratified with a fully cc 
pleted musical thought. These periods have the character of suggestions rat 
than of completed observations. 

In Ex. 44 was given part of a transition in Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 10. T 
transition consists of two periods. The first is given in Ex. 44. The seco 
here follows, and is nothing more than a pedal-point on B |f, the dominant 
the new key. 
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The general course of this transition is from C minor to E flat. The fij 
period begins in A flat, proceeds in F minor, passes through D flat, and ends 
Eflat minor, with a half- cadence onto Bt^, the dominant of it; whereon it 
followed by the pedal-point given above in Ex. 49. 

The Chopin transition of which two periods are given in Exs. 46 and \ 
consists of three periods. The third one is in effect nothing more than a vei 
graceful pedal-point on E flat, the dominant of the coming key ; and near t 
close of it the bass anticipates the bass motive of the following episode. T 
general direction of this transition was from E flat to A flat. It passed throuj 
Bflat, F minor, Eflat, Cflat, A flat minor, D flat, Cflat, B flat minor, A fli 
minor, with a pedal-point on E flat. Chopin was a peculiarly fanciful compose 
and his transitions are usually rich in unexpected modulations and graceful ha: 
monic sequences. The same rondo contains a transition of four periods, in a 
67 measures, leading in general from Aflat to Eflat. 

§ 21. Elaborating Periods are so called because they are an elaboration ( 
motives previously presented in the same work. This kind of pe^riod is pecolia 
to the sonata-piece and to works founded on that form. For their fuller dis 
cussion see Chapter IX (§ 43). 
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§ 22. Conclading periods have already been discassed in § 18. 4) Groups 
>f this order nsnally contain from three to six periods, according to the fancy 
>f the composer and the length df the piece which it is designed thus to con- 
dude. The general office of this division of a composition is to fally re-establish 
he principal key, (the perception of which may have become weakened through 
he luxuriance of the previous digressions), and to lead to a well-rounded and 
ippropriate close through a gradual subsidence of the ^^motion", or a climax of 
t. Artistic pieces generally pursue the former course; bravoura pieces, the 
atter. 

In works of the old school the conclusion consisted of but a single period, 
ehich was a pedal-point on the tonic, in the course of which the contrapuntal 
aotion gradually retarded itself, and ceased. See, for instance, the following 
losing period from Bach's Fugue in C minor, (''Clavier", No. 2). The soprano 
f this passage is the subject of the fugue, entire. 




As an example of a more modern conclusion may be cited that of the allegro 
D Beethoven's Sonata in F, Op. 2. This group consists of two periods. The 
irst consists of this section twice over : 



[i>''' : %&^P^j ]vj 




[?his is followed by a period of twelve measures, based on this cadence-formula : 



53. 
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In general, the longer the movement, the longer the concluding period-group, 
rhe allegro of the Sonata in C, Op. 2 (Beethoven), has a concluding passage of 
our periods. The following is a general analysis of them : 

1st Period. Cadence formula in C, with a full close. 

2nd Period, transitional. 
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3rd, also transitional, closing with a half-cadence into G, where then is 
cadenza, like a pedal point. 

4th Period. The principal subject recurred to, and the whole brought to 
close by means of an extended cadence. This period consists of twentyfin 
measures. 

§ 23. The period has now been sufficiently explained in all its varieties i 
qualify the student to pursue his studies by searching for further examples ii 
well-written works of every school. The analysis of extended movements wl 
not be difficult if the following observations are properly considered. 

In taking up an extended movement for examination, such, e. g., as a rondi 
or a movement of a sonata, the first thing to do is to examine it carefully eitha 
by playing it or hearing it played (since the inexperienced student will not Ik 
able to judge of the effect of a passage by his eye alone), and determine exactlj 
where the principal subjects begin. However long the movement may be, it m 
rarely contain more than three leading melodic subjects. Each one of these yi 
generally consist of one, two, or three periods in a group, having tonal unitj 
among themselves, and closing with a full cadence. The beginnings and ending 
of these leading subjects will be easily found by the ear, and the notes should 
be marked accordingly. 

2. The remaining parts of the work will consist of transitional elaborating 
and concluding periods. In movements of any considerable length transitio 
and concluding periods will invariably be present. Movements containing moi 
than two leading melodic subjects will contain no elaboration. The work bei 
divided into its principal parts, as directed above, the subdivision of the grou| 
into periods will not be difficult, if the motives and cadences are carefully coi 
sidered. 

By studies of this kind, the student's perception of form will become mon 
and more acute, and he will gain a corresponding facility im subdividing aiii 
co;nprehending important works. 

;^ § 24. Modern period-forms are derived from the "folks-songs", the originil 
type of music. Popular vocal music has always been written in simple period 
forms. The periods of most instrumental music of the time of Bach (and especiallj 
Bach's own) are more involved, and present considerable difficulty to a studeis 
whose ear is formed to the periods now in vogue. These old works general! 
contain a pronounced rhythmic movement, which goes straight through, regaii 
less of cadences, and without any interruption. This steady rhythmic flow h 
the effect of concealing the cadences from modern ears. As an example of tli 
kind of piece, reference may be made to Bach's Courante in E minor (No. 13 
Bach's "17 celebr. Pieces", Litolff Edition No. 386). This piece is in the anciei 
binary form, (§ 30) and the part before the double bar consists of 54 measure 
Throughout this part the bass moves in eighth-notes, without cessation. The 
fiftyfour measures consist of three periods. The first is 18 measures, 
E minor, and ends at the point indicated in the following fragment. 




End of period^ 1 . 
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The second period begins as indicated above, and ends as follows 



En d of p*'riod2 . ^r 



Period 3. 



54.< 
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These periods are not in lyric form. At first inspection they defy analysis 
o antecedent and consequent. But if the harmonic progression be considered, 
will be discovered that the first eighteen measures begin and chiefly continue 
E minor, and close with a cadence in that key, as given in Ex,. 53. The neit 
enty measures are quite as plainly in G major, except trifling digressions in 
e earlier part of the period. The third period is as plainly in B minor. On 
>se examination this harmonic progression will be evident enough ; but at first 
student is apt to overlook it, because the transition from one period to another 
unmarked by the slightest rhythmic repose. If now we turn again to the so- 
ano of the passage we shall find that each one of these three periods is com- 
sed chiefly of motives peculiar to itself, though at first view closely resembling 
)se of the other periods. These slight peculiarities were easily seized by the 
teners of that day, unaccustomed to the clear forms and strong contrasts of 
3 modern school. 

Works of which this Courante is a type were written before instrumental 
isic had been generally composed in lyric period-forms. Haydn and Mozart 
ected this important and grateful innovation, and their works are as remarkable 
r clear period-forms, as Bach's are for the lack of them. The analysis of 
3ces like this Courante should not be undertaken until the pupil has acquired 
Dsiderable experience in the clearer forms of later writers. 
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BOOK SECOND. 

Unitary Forms. 



(^ § 25. Unitary Forms are complete forms consisting of but a single fully 
veloped melodic subject; ^, to use the terms emplpyed in § 19;^ Unitary 
»rm is a Homogenous Independent Period or Period-group. 

The fundamental unitary form, and the fundamental form of all music, is 
e song-form of one period. This form is almost invariably of a lyric charac- 
r ; it is the people's song, the primeval type of melody. ^ 

The song-form is also enlarged to two, three, and even more periodspas 
own in §§ 27 and 28. 

All of these are homogenous period-groups which have the various kinds 
unity required by independent periods (see § 17). 
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The modern song-forms, as will be seen in the examples presented in Chap. T, 
permit considerable contrasts of motives and mode of treatment within the group. 

One of the most important unitary forms is that found in many Gavottes. 
Sarabandes, Conrantes, etc., written in the time of Bach, and in the modem 
imitations of them. To this form Rev. Sir Gore Ouseley applied the name ^^Ad- 
cient Binary Form^\ Still inasmuch as these pieces are each but a single homo- 
genous period-group, they are more properly unitary fm^ms^ and hence are 
treated in Chap. Y. The ancient binary form is the type from which the Sonata- 
Piece has been developed. 

Another unitary form is the simple fugue (§ 31). 

To this order belong also the "Theme and Variations" (§ 30). 
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CHAPTER V. 



The Song-Forms, and other Unitary Forms. 

§ 26. The Song-Form of one period is nothing more than the simple, inde- 
pendent period. When occurring as an independent piece, it is almost invariably 
in a slow movement and of a lyric character. Since only in this form can so 
short a form occupy time enough and seem serious enough to warrant its stand- 
ing alone. Church tunes of four lines afford the most familiar examples of this 
form. It is also to be met with in people's songs. 

§ 27. The two-period song-form is a homogenous period-group of two periods. 
The remarks in § 17 are be born in mind in the study of this form. Two 
conditions are indispensable in the two-period song-form. They are that the secosd 
period shall present at least a part of the matter contained in the first period; 
and, second, that it shall come to a full conclusion in the principal key. The 
following example is the second period of No. 24. There the first period vvas 
independent and complete. This new period, however, signifies its dependence 
by constructing its first section on the dominant-seventh Chord of the principal 
(thus continually suggesting the tonic); while the second section of it brings bad 
again the principal motive of the first period. 

Beethoven, Op. 2 
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Of similar strnctnre is the following song-form from Beethoven's Sonata in 
Fminor, Op. 57. Here again the first period concludes in the principal key 
while the second period brings almost entirely new material. The tones marked 
•X- are merely connecting links, not part of either motive, as such. 



56.^ 




More commonly, however, tho first period closes in the dominant of the prin- 
cipal key (if the key be major), or in the relative major key if it began in minor 
(as in the Schumann period No. 27). The second period commonly brings new 
material at the outset, or throughout its first section, after which the ori- 
ginal motive is taken up and carried to a full conclusion. This is e. ^., the case 
in the following form from Beethoven's Sonata Op. 14 No. 2. 

Amanie, 





) i rj)^j>^j)^ 



2nd period. 





Of similar structure is the "Soldier's March" No. 2 in Schumann's Album 
for the Young. 
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§ 28. The song-form of three periods commonly follows a somevhat different 
order. Here the second period is of the nature of a digression, after which tbe| 
third period repeats the sabstance of the first. The second period may be short- 
ened or extended, and may be somewhat vagne in its modulatory stractnre (as in 
the Scherzo of Beethoven's Sonata Op. 7) bat in general the first and third periods 
are simple, and tbey may be of either eight or sixteen measures. A good 
ample of this song-form is fonnd in the Allegretto of Beethoven's Sosata in K 
Op. 14 No. 1. The plan of the first form of this movement (the part; in G follow- 
ing the doable bar constitutes a distinct form) is as follows: 
Principal Period, 16 measures. 
Second Period, (same motives) 16 measures. 
Principal Period (mnch extended) 31 measnres. 

The last 12 measures of the third period are of the natore of a Coda, al- 
though accomplished by prolonging the cadence. 

1) A carious enlargement of the song-form to more than fear periods occurs in 
that part of Schumann's Humareske, Op. 20, marked "Eiw/acA und zart". This 
is in effect a Romance with £pisode, and is hereafter referred to in § 60. The 
opening period is this : 




Then follows an independent section of four measures, in Bl^, thus: 



59. 



After this the first period is repeated unchanged in all but the last phrase, 
which now makes a full cadence in the principal key thus : 
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Then follows a period developed partly out of a new motive, and partly out 
of the leading motive of the piece, after which the original period with the close 
in G minor (like Ex. 60) returns. The independent section after the first period 
was evidently interpolated in order to afford opportunity for an additional re- 
petition of the principal idea. In the recapitulation (after the Intermezzo) this 
movement is shortened to three periods hy omitting the first period and the 
section following it. 

2) There exists in the same work an example of a five-period song-form, 
with a coda. It is the part marked "Iwnt^". The principal period is repeated 
It its first giving out, and afterwards recurs twice, two different secondary periods 
intervening. The plan of it its : 

1. Principal period in Bflat (repeated). 

2. Secondary period in G minor. 

3. Principal period (not repeated). 

4. New secondary period in Bflat. 
6. Principal period. 

6. Coda of 10 measures. 

§ 29. What is sometimes called the Ancient Binary Form is more properly 
i unitary form. This form was very current in the time of Bach, and out of it 
las grown the general idea of the Sonata-Piece (Chap. IX). It was originally 
i simple dance form, but was afterwards much extended. It consisted of a single 
leriod, closing in the dominant of the original key. This part was repeated, 
[hen followed the second part, beginning with the principal subject in the dom- 
nant of the principal key, more or less elaborated, concluded by the original 
ubject in the original key. A simple example of this form occurs in Bach's Ga- 
otte in D minor (No. 2 in Litolff Edition of Bach's "17 celebr. Pieces.'') The 
»lan of it is as follows : 

Principal Subject in D minor. 8 measures, repeated. 

Second Fart. Extended period of 16 measures constructed from the same 
aotives, passing through A minor, G minor, C minor, G minor, and closing with a 
ledal-point on A (in the alto) the dominant of the principal key ; after this, the 
Principal Period in D minor, somewhat ornamented. 

1. Another example of this form somewhat extended, is found in the Gou- 
ante in E minor, which stands as No. 13 in the little collection of Bach pieces 
Jready referred to. The plan of it is as follows. 

First Part repeated. 

Period I. 18 measures closing in Emin. 
Period 11. 20 measures closing in Cmaj. 
Period III. 16 measures ending in B. 
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Second Part. 



Period IV. 20 measures, ending in Amin. Independent section of four meas- 
ures, principally on dominant of principal key. 

Period V. 21 measures, closing in C. 

Period YI. 17 measures, closing in the principal key. 

The first part of period V is substantially the same as period I ; the second 
half is a pedal-point on G, precisely similar to one on D which forms the second 
section of period II. All of these periods are constructed out of the same mo- 
tives, 

Allemandes, Sarabandes, and Gigues, were usually in this form. This form 
is also occasionally employed by Handel in his arias. 

§ 30. The Variation form is in one sense a musical /brm, and in another 
sense not. It consists of a simple theme or air, of eight or sixteen measures, 
followed by from one to thirty repetitions of the same air, musicianly varied 
The whole may or may not conclude with a finale. The finale is sometimes is 
fact a rondo. 

The sense in which the variation is not a musical form^ is this that there is 
no definite number of variations to compose the form, and no law to determine 
the mode of treatment. In general, however, the treatment becomes more 
complex in each successive variation. 

Variations are of two kinds, formal variations^ or variations in the form of 
the theme without changing the spirit of it, and character variations^ in which not 
only the form is changed but the spirit of the air is more or less completely 
transformed. Down to the time of Beethoven variations were always of the formal 
variety. Examples may be found in Handel's Harmonious Blacksmith, Mozart's 
variations (see Litolff Edition) etc. 

The formal variation is an amplification which takes place in each measure 
of the theme. For example take the variations in the Andante in the SonaU 
Appassionata of Beethoven. The theme is shown in Ex. 56. 

The variations of the first four measures of this theme are respectively, as 
foUows : y^^_ j^ 
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Inversion of the preceding*, 




Similar formal variations are to be found in a smaller scale in the little 
Sonata in G, Op 14, No. 2 ; and on a much broader scale in the great Sonata in 
C minor Op. Ill of Beethoven. 

Character variations have many examples in Beethoven. One of the best 
is the Air and Variations opening the^onata in Aflat, Op. 26. A less decidedly 
marked example of variations is to be found in Schubert's Impromptu in i?b, 
Op. 142. 

What are commonly called Transcriptions somewhat resemble formal vari- 
ations, the difference being that in the transcription the original air is carried 
unchanged, but more and more surrounded with embellishments. Thalberg's 
"Home, Sweet Home" is a good example. 

One of the most extreme cases of character variations is to be found in 
Schumann's "Etudes Symphoniques,'* Op. 13. 

This great work, however, is more a series of fantasies in form of variations, 
than variations proper. It is as if the theme had suggested to Schumann a 
variety of new matter at each turning over, the new thoughts thus called up 
partaking of the nature of related or associated ideas, according to the range of 
a mind singularly deep and active, than that of variations proper, in which only 
the immediate implications of the theme itself are brought to expression. 

§ 31. The Fugue is a form of composition in which a thesis or melodic 
section is given out by one voice and successively imitated by the remaining 
voices, alternately in the topic and dominant, according to certain laws which 
it is not in place to give in this work. Fugues may be for two^ three, four, or 
more voices. When all the voices have in turn given put the subject, a transi- 
tional period intervenes ; followed by another period or periods in which one 
or more voices repeat the subject in different keys ; this, in turn, is followed by 
other transitional matter leading to yet other repetitions of the theme according 
to the pleasure of the composer, the whole concluding in the original key with 
a suitable close preceded by a pedal-point on the dominant. 

Short fugues consist of but a single period-group. Longer ones may be di- 
vided into two or three. Among the easiest examples are the Fugues in C minor 
(No. 2), Gminor (No. 16), F (No. 11), and C (No. 1) in Bach's "Welltempered 
Clavichord". Among the best examples of large fugues are Bach's great organ 
fugues in Gminor (Book H, No. 4) and A minor Book U, No. 8). 

The entire fugue is a homogenous period-group. Even although the principal 
divisions may be marked by full cadences, the constant recurrence of the subject 
and the accompanying counter-subjects makes it in the highest degree a homo- 
genous unitary form. 

The Fugue is one of the primitive types of form. 

Although it has no very intimate connection with modem musical forms, it 
has at least served as a point of departure. Many modem fugues present well- 
defined divisions, and more pronounced contrasts than the ancient masters allowed. 
A good example of this is Guilmant's Organ Fugue in D, Op. 25. 
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BOOK THIRD. 

Binary Forms. 
o/ Introduction. 
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§ 32. The enlargement of a music piece beyond the compa.ss of a period- 
group is accomplished by adding to a completed first form a second independent 
form, bearing to it a suitable relation of correspondence or contrast, as an accept- 
able continuation of the musical idea of the work as a whole. The first of the 
two completed forms is called Principal: the new form is called Second^ These 
terms correspond sufficiently well to the German terms Hauptsatz (Headpiece), 
and Nehensatz or Seitensatz, (Contrast-piece, or Side-piece). The term Second 
has the advantage over that of Episode, formerly used by the present writer 
and others, since it defines the precise relation of the new material to the prin- 
cipal idea of the entire work. 

The general character of the piece as a whole will largely depend upon the 
relation which the Second bears to the Principal. In general this relation mnst 
be one of contrast. The Second will be in a different key, a different rhythm, 
and with an entirely new meaning. Such being the case, progress is open in two 
directions : The Second may progress to a higher strain of vigor and force than 
the Principal, and so lead towards a climax; or it may serve as a resting 
moment for the ear, awaiting the return of the Principal, — which will be 
necessary in any case in order to afford a satisfactory Unity. 

Moreover, two courses are open to the composer in relation to another 
matter : The Second may immediately follow the Principal without the interven- 
tion of transitional matter : or it may be joined by means of transitional matter. 
In the latter case some kind of Rondo results ; in the former, a very small Rondo, 
or, more likely, a Song-Form with Trio. The latter term is applied to a Second 
when it appears in a milder key than the Principal, and is mainly intended to 
rest the ear before returning again to the Principal. 

The Trio appears as a very natural enlargement of the three-period Song- 
form, in the respect that while the second period of the Three-Period Song-Form 
is usually in the dominant of the principal key, thus effecting a digression from 
the key upon the Dominant side, the Trio comes in a key related to the principal 
key of the work upon its Subdominant side. In order to make this clearer, it is 
necessary to consider briefly a few points concerning Tonality. 

According to the doctrine proposed by the great theorist, Moritz Hauptmann , 
in his Harmony and Meter, a key consists of three triads, superimposed upon 
each other. That is to say, upon the triad of C taken as tonic, that of G i^ 
superimposed as Dominant, the fifth of C becoming root of the new triad. In 
like manner, upon the other side of the triad of C (below), the triad of F is 
placed, in which C, the tonic and root of the original triad is now the fifth. Thus 
we have the three triads of the key : 

F- a- C- e- G- b- D 
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By changing the tonic and snbdominant triads into minor, the minor key 
results. Thus: 



F- a!;- C- eb- G- b- D 

Hence, counting the minor triads of the original key, as well as the minor 
triads created by the change to the minor tonality (as in the second diagram, 
above), we have upon the dominant side the following keys, all possible for a 
Second proposing to digress in this direction from the principal key. Gr major, 
E minor and £ major. The limits upon this side are rather narrow, in conse- 
quence of the necessity gf bringing back the Principal in a continuous form, as 
an incident of the farther development of the aesthetic motive giving origin to 
the piece. 

Upon the subdominant side, the range is somewhat wider, since the Trio will 
appear as a digression, strictly defined, the Principal coming back only when 
the Trio is entirely done with. The keys upon this side are F major, E major, 
A flat major, A minor and C minor. The appearance of E major upon this side 
is peculiar, and is the result of a double motion, involved in reaching it. E major 
appears in connection with C major only as the dominant of A minor, the relative 
minor. Hence as immediately related to its own principal it comes out of the 
tonality of C upon the subdominant side. But when the relative minor is once 
reached, the key of E major comes again as transition from this towards the dom- 
inant side. Hence this key occupies a rather neutral position, with reference 
to its relation to G major, and according to the circumstances of its introduction 
might easily be interpreted one way or the other. 

These observations concerning the keys in which the Second subject may be 
expected to relate itself to the Principal, must be taken with great reservation, 
since in the nature of the case there is no rule, and any possible deliverance 
upon this subject might be contradicted by the first dozen compositions by 
reputable masters, cited as confirmation. Chopin, especially, was altogether in- 
dependent of any other law than his own fancy, nor was Beethoven much more 
restricted in his own selection of keys, as the analysis in the following pages 
will sufficiently show. In point of fact, there were scarcely more than four prin- 
cipal forms in Beethoven's time sufficiently settled to possess rules, which not 
even a Beethoven could transgress with impunity. These were the Fugue, the 
Rondo, the Sonata-piece, and the Song-form with Trio. All his different move- 
ments in the sonatas are modifications of these types. Every form among them 
has its own peculiarities, but there is no single one of them which cannot be 
explained by the aid of the types just mentioned. The slow movements in the 
following chapter are all of them influenced perceptibly by the rondo, and in 
fact as to continuity and repetition are rondos. Later, we shall find other move- 
ments which are large rondos, modified after the pattern of the Sonata-piece. 
It is folly to set up rules which cannot be transgressed. There are no rules in 
Form, but merely a certain very general consensus of practice, in accordance 
with which several subjects should be associated in order to satisfy the demands 
of the artistic sense, and at the same time express the psychic moods which 
called them into being. 

p^ All binary forms, tJSlBftsre, are Song-forms with Trios, when the two leading 
subjects are distinctly separated from each other ; or approximations to the rondo 
type when the movements are made continuous. \ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Song-form with Trio. 



§ 33. The Song-form with Trio, or as Marx called it "The Applied Song-form' 
consists of a Principal, of two or three periods ; a Second, in a milder key, thus 
making it a Trio; the Principal again. A Coda may or may not be added. The 
term Trio is said to have been derived from an ancient practice of playing this 
part of a binary form with a lighter appointment of instruments, frequently with 
only three. Be this as it may, the etymological meaning of the term is no longer 
retained. The Trio is simply a softer movement following after a Principal, form- 
ing with it a contrasting Second, 

Examples of this form are extremely numerous, since it is the almost in- 
variable pattern of Marches, Waltzes and Salon-pieces of light character, gener- 
ally. The Beethoven Sonatas contain many good illustrations of it, the Scherzi 
and Minuets being always in this form. For instance, take the Scherzo of the 
Beethoven Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 2. The form is this : Principal, in C Period I 
16 m. ; Period II, 12m.; Period HI, transitional, 11m.; Period IV (same as I), 
16m.; Coda 9 m. Then follows the Trio in A minor, with this form : Trio. Period I, 
8X2; Period II, 16, Period III, 16. Then follows the Principal as before. After 
this the Coda. Introductory Section, 4 m.; Period 1, 8 m. ; Period II, 8 m. ; Coda 2 m. 

The second example is afforded by the Menuetto in Beethoven's Sonata in 
EK Op. 31, No. 3. 

Principal in Eb: Period I, 2X8; Period II, 2X8. 

Trio in Eflat: Period I, 2X8; Period 11, (transitional) 6 m.; Period III, 
same as I. 

Principal, recapitulated, same as at first. Coda to the whole, 8 measures. 

Another very beautiful example is Schubert's lovely Menuetto in B minor, 
out of his Op. 78. 

The Principal opens thus : v 

Allegro moderator 




The Trio thus : 



Molfo legato. 
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This is the scheme of it : 

Principal. Trio. 

bis bis 

Pe. L Pe. n. Pe.m. Introdactory Pe. L Pe. II. Trans. Pe. III. 

18. 16. 18. 2m. 2X8. 8. 2m. 10m. 

The Principal then repeats without change, and there is no coda. Both the 
Principal and Trio are divided into two parts which are repeated, the first period 
by itself, as indicated by the multiplication formula 2X8, and the second and 
third periods as indicated by the brackets and the word his (twice). 

Occasionally the Principal is connected to the Trio with an interyening pas- 
sage, but without developing into anything essentially different to the other 
examples of this form already cited. Such, for instance, is the case in the elegant 
Chopin Impromptu in A flat. In this work the period lengths are happily varied 
by capricious evasions of the cadences. Its plan is: 

Principal {A tieLt). 1,8; H, 10; 111,12; Coda 4 34 

Secand (in F minor). 1, 16 ; n, 16 ; III, 15 ; Passage I ... 48 

Principal {A fL9i,t). 1,8; H, 10; IH, 13 31 

Coda 15 

Another good example is furnished by the Finale of the sprightly little 
Sonata in G of Beethoven, Op. 14. Its plan: 

Principal I, in G, 22; II, in E minor, 19; HI, G, 22. . .63 

Transition 8 

Second. I, C, 16; H, Pedalpoint on G, 20; III, in C, 16 . .52 

Transition 14 

Principalin G. I, 22; Transition, 29 51 

Coda 65 

This piece is continuous, and might be regarded as a Rondo, since it fulfills 
most of the conditions of this form. 

Many of the earlier waltzes of Chopin are in curious modifications of this 
form; but some of the later ones, especially the so-called posthumous ones. 
Op. 64 afford very pretty examples of pure form. One of the neatest is that in 
D fiat. Op. 64, No. 1. The plan is this: 

Introduction, 4 m. (Preliminary figure with right hand alone). 
Principal, Period I, in Db, 16 m.; Period 11, 16 m. 
Second, in A\f. Period I, legato melody, 16 m., repeated. 
Interlude, trill and introduction repeated, 8 m. 

Principal^ again as before, 32 m. The second period repeated with slight 
variation, 16 m. 

Still another good example of this form is furnished by the Mozart Minuet 
in E^, of which the following is the plan : 

Principal in Eflat. Period I, 16X2. Period H, 8 m. Period III, same 

as I extended, 20 m. 
Second^ also in Eflat, but in legato style. Period I, 16. Period n, 8. 

Period III, 8X2, same as I. 
Principal again entire, as above. 
I Another large and very beautiful example is the dramatic Polonaise of Chopin, 
in |o sharp minor, Op. 26, No. 1. It is analyzed in § 53. 
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In Chapter XU, also, § 53 will be found the characteristic rhythmic figures 
of the leading dance and march forms. These have nothing to do with the question 
of Form proper, from the point of view now occupying us, but are incidental, or, 
as we might say, local in their nature. 



CHAPTER VJI. 

f\ Other Binary Forms. 

§ 34. Slow movements of Binary order approach quite nearly to the patten 
of Song-form with Trio, for this type of piece does not lend itself easily to the 
admission of unimportant passages, which merely serve to bridge over betweei 
the significant parts 6f the work. In rapid movement such intervening passages 
are easily forgiven, as incident to the animated fancy represented by the qaid 
movement and the sprightly ideas of the work in which they occur. A slo» 
movement, on the contrary, is a priori of a serious character. Empty passages 
delivered slowly, sound merely tedious, and impertinent. The general type 
Binary form, however, is very common in the slow movements of Beethoven 
at times of Mozart. 

A good example of this kind of piece is afforded by the Adagio in Beethoven's 
Sonata in F minor. Op. 2, No. 1. The plan of this charming piece, which by the 
way was written for a Trio composed when Beethoven was only thirteen or foiff 
teen years old, is as follows : 

Principal^ in F. Period I, 8 m; Period 11, 8 m. 
Second^ D minor. 10 m. 
Transition^ 5 m. 
Principal^ as before, 16 m. 
Coda^ 14 m. 
The Andante in Sonata pastorale. Op. 28 is of this order, although pe^^rl 
still more closely conforming to the pattern of song-form. Its plan is : 

Principal, J) minor. Period I, 2X8, 16 m. Period II, 2X^ ^i^^ 

Total, 44 m. 
Second, D major. Period I, 2X8, 16 m. Period II, 2X8, 16 m. 
Principal, D minor. 44 m. 
Coda, 17 m. 
The following more detailed explanation of two pieces in this order, by '^ 
hoven, will perhaps make it sufficiently plain. 

The first is the Largo in C, in the Sonata in Ej?, Op. 7. 
Principal, Period I, in C, 8 m. Period II, in Gr, 6 m. Period III, 1 

extended to 10 m. Transition to Ab. 
Second, Period I, At?, 4 m. Period II, F minor, 4 m. ; then in Db, 4 
This is broken off unfinished. There is an interlude of 5 m., a s] 
gestion of the Principal in Bb, 3 m., and a modulation 6 m. TI 
Principal in C. Period I, in C, 8 m. Period II, in G, 6 m. Period 

in C, 10 m. 
Coda, somewhat elaborately constructed, having a section in C with mel 
'"'••ss* in tenor, 4 m., pedal on G, 4 m. etc. to 12 m. 
This entire number is truly a rondo in everything but style of movem 
Still another example is the Largo in Beethoven^s Sonata in A, Op. 2, No 
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This noble movement consists of a three-period song- form for Principal ; a 
Second composed of an irregulariy constructed period, or independent sections, 
passing through a variety of keys ; the Principal again, and a very elaborate 
coda. The plan in detail is this: 

Principal^ Period I, in D, 8 m.; Period H, in A, 4 m.; Period III, in D, 

7 m. 
Second^ PeriodI, in Bminor,4m.; Period II, modulatory in structure, 12 m. 
Principal as before, 19 m. 

Goda^ made up largely from the motives of the Principal. The entire first 
period of Principal is varied in F and led up to a grand climax, after 
which the original first period is repeated with charming treatment, 
pianissimo, in its own key after which the work closes. 
2) As already intimated, quick movements in binary order, continuous in their 
structure^ (instead of being divided into separate forms, as in the Song-form 
and Trio), are essentially Rondos. This great form is one of the leading types 
in Instrumental music, but inasmuch as the greater number of its representatives 
lin modern use belong to the ternary order rather than to the one under present 
[Consideration, it is more convenient to leave its complete discussion until Chap- 
ter IX, where it is treated with the fullness its importance deserves. It is a 
somewhat free form, representing the relaxed moments of musical enjoyment. 
Accordingly it is distinguished by fanciful turn, modulatory interludes, fantasia- 
like digressions, etc., the Principal faithfully standing by to perform its duty 
of refrain after every repetition. 

Theoretically it is possible to construct a rondo in the smallest possible di- 
mensions. According to the great Berlin theorist, Dr, A. B. Marx, the first 
rondo form should consist of merely a short Principal, followed by certain pas- 
sages, or an independent section, and this in turn by the repetition of the Prin- 
3ipal. A few measures of coda would conclude the work. Such a form would 
little if any exceed the compass of a three-period song-form, and would with dif- 
ficulty be distinguished from it. The main difference would be in the quick 
novement, and the failure of the Principal to conclude formally upon its own 
onic, as it would in the other form mentioned. 

\ larger Rondo would have precisely the same form as the those already 

-sed in the paragraph preceding, with this difference, that passage work of 

nsitional character would most likely be introduced between the Principal 

,he Second and again between the Second and the return of the Principal. 

by ^P^^ revising this Mss. (March 1890), I am not able to find any example 

' small rondo of this pattern. No doubt the library of salon pieces would 

d examples, if one were to seek for them carefully enough. Marx himself 

ril li ^^^^-^ however, whence it would seem fair to conclude that he was to some 

' \ the victim of his own preconceived terminology, applying the term Rondo 

l%L 4 sorts of continuous binary forms. Practically the small rondo forms exist 

'o 1^ elementary pieces, mostly by unauthoritative writers. See Chapter IX. 

m. Tl. 
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BOOK FOUR. 

Ternary Forms. 

§ 95. Jntrodiic^ton.( Any musical form belongs to the ternary order whe^ 
it consists of three fully developed melodic subjects. These leading subjects d 
usually accompanied with more or less transitional and concluding matter. Tk 
leading subjects stand in the relation of Principal and subordinate subjects; ani 
the latter contrast not only with the principal, but also with each other. Tbii 
they do in respect to key and as being lyric or thematic, as well as in the moii 
interior matter of significance, of which the mode of period-development m 
key-relationship are merely the proper expression. 

1. The simplest form of this rank is the Song-form with two Trios, an eas[ 
and obvious enlargement of the song-form with trio (§ 33). This form, however 
is rare, and even the few examples we meet with contain more or less transitioiul 
matter between the leading subjects. 

2. Ternary forms in slow movements are also rare, probably on account d 
the difficulty of rendering three subjects intelligible to the hearer when tb^ 
spread over so much time in passing before him. Still, one of the most beantifii 
Adagios in the Beethoven pianoforte Sonatas is in this form, namely that froi 
Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13. (See § 37.) '^ 

In quick movements, on the other hand, ternary forms are abundant 
varied. The influence of tempo on the comprehensibility of extended movemeni 
is worth considering: In a slow movement a short period of eight meas 
occupies as much time in performance as several periods aggregating perh 
fifty measures in quick time. Thus, e. ^., the Chopin Scherzo in B flat mioor, 
Op. 31, is in ^U time, and moves at the rate of from one hundred and thirty tf 
one hundred and sixty measures a minute. The Introduction to Sonata Patb 
tique (Grave) moves, according to the tempo given by Czerny, at the rate 
about six measures in a minute. In the Allegro of this same Sonata the Princij 
and transitional passages thereto appertaining amount to forty measures, 
occupy only thirty seconds; the entire first part of this Allegro (Principal, Seconi 
and Partial Conclusion) amounts to one hundred and twenty-two measures, ail 
occupies in the performance less time than the twelve measures of the Or(» 
Introduction. 

So also in the Sonata inG, Op. 31, the first division of the Allegro, contains 
the Principal, Second, and partial conclusion, occupies only about a minute an 
a half. The Adagio following is a binary form in ^/g time, and the Princii* 
alone occupies about two minutes. 

Hence it is easy to see that in an Allegro and still more in a Presto, til 
different parts of the piece follow each other within so short an interval of til 
as to enable a listener to comprehend all parts of the three leading ideas is 
ternary form. On the other hand, in an Adagio the Principal alone, if at i 
extended, occupies at least as much time as the Principal, Second, and accoi^ 
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panying transition in an Allegro ; so that before the Second is completed in an 
Adagio the hearer is in danger of having forgotten the Principal. When a third 
subject is added the form becomes so long as to be well nigh incomprehensible. 
In the Beethoven Adagio already referred to (§ 37) this danger is avoided by 
making the periods short, and the subjects of one period each (the Principal, 
indeed, being repeated). 

/3. The leading ternary form is that of the Rond^ (or "round"), so named 
in consequence of the numerous recurrences of the Principal. This form( serves 
as the subject of Chapter IX. The simplest scheme of ternary rondo is this: 

Frincipah Second. Principal. Third. Principal. Conclusion. 

It is further enlarged by bringing back the second subject before the Con- 
clusion, giving this plan : ) 

Principal. Second. Principal. Third. Principal, ^econd. Conclusion. 

The third subject of this form is usually developed at considerable length, 
so as to occupy about as much time as the Principal and Second together. This 
appears very plainly in the analysis in § 38. 

^4rThe most perfect of the instrumental forms is that which will here be 
denominated "Sonata-piece*', or as Richter calls it, "The first form of a sonata.'* 
This form is properly to be rated as a ternary form, although it presents but 
tYfo fully developed melodic subjects. In place of a third subject, it possesses 
an Elaboration of motives taken from the Principal and Second. (See § 42). It 
has, therefore, three well-marked divisions, and is to that extent a ternary form. 
Its derivation is more fully discussed in § 44. In order to render the Elabora- 
tion more pleasing and intelligible by enabling the hearer to refer the motives 
to their original source, this form repeats the Principal and Second before pro- 
ceeding to the Elaboration. Hence the part repeated is provided with a partial 
conclusion (a group of two or more periods) closing in the dominant of the 
principal key. This Partial Conclusion is afterwards extended and made to serve 
as the full conclusion of the entire work^ The scheme, then, is: 

Princ. Sec. Par. Con. Elaboration. Princ. Sec. Full Conclimon. 



Repeated. Recapitulation. 

The Elaboration usually equals about a third of the entire movement. In 
the Sonata-piece the Principal is heard three times, the Second three times, and 
the substance of the Conclusion the same number. The leading motives of all 
these are capriciously worked up in the Elaboration. Hence this form is at once 
compact, intelligible, well-contrasted, and musicianly. 

CoT A form partaking somewhat of the nature of this and also of the rondo, 
is frequently met with as a sonata Finale. It differs from the preceding in 
affording a third subject in place of the Elaboration. This change makes it more 
genial but less seriou^. The plan is : 

Princ. Sec. Par. Con. :|| Third Subject. Princ. Sec. Con. 

Recapitulation. 
(See § 45). 

6. The confusion heretofore existing among theorists in regard to the proper 
explanation of the Rondo and other extended forms is due mainly to a similar con- 
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fusion in the works themselves belonging to these different classes. This confosioD 
is due to two causes. In the first place musical forms have been progressively deve- 
loped, the original types being two, the people's song, and a musicianly and some- 
what artificial enlargement of it to the "Ancient Binary" form. The former stands 
as the type of the simple, the naive, the heartfelt, in short the type of all lyric 
movements. The latter is the type of the serious, the intellectual, th& musicianly 
and so of all extended well-worked compositions. Already in the earliest complex 
forms (such as the suite) these two primitive types contrast with each other. In 
the hands of later musicians these two forms have been enlarged, and in various 
ways commingled. By the simple expedient of playing a second people's song 
intermediate between the repetitions of a more favorite one, the song-form with 
trio was created. Thus the principal song is emphasized by the repetition while 
at the same time its beauty is made more apparent by the contrast with the alter- 
nate song (or "trio"). On the other hand, the ancient binary form has evidently 
given rise to the Sonata-piece, as hereafter pointed out in § 45. 

Nevertheless the Sonata-Piece itself shows very plainly the influence of the 
original form of all, the folks-song. For the very enlargement of it and its in- 
creased complexity has made necessary the introduction of lyric passages as 
points of repose. Hence the sonata-piece now contains in the Second a con- 
sistently developed lyric form, and here shows the influence of the primitive type 
opposite to the one from which it was itself developed. 

Again, all Adagios^ Andantes, and lyric movements in general are based on 
the people's song. Nevertheless as soon as they have become extended beyond 
certain simple limits, it beconies necessary in their case to insert more or less 
extended passages of a thematic character, in order to impart more life and 
movement to them, and so to prevent monotony. And here, again, they point to 
the influence of the musicianly element, as originally exemplified in the ancient 
binary form. 

dj (The rondo form occupies an intermediate position, and is very far from 
having ever been a settled form. Its genial character, and the prevalence of 
complete or well-closed period-forms, point to the song-form with trio as its 
source, whence it has been developed by the introduction of transitional matter 
and the change of relation of the second subject from a Trio to a true Second. 
Still there are many cases in which the handling of the Rondo is such as to 
justify those theorists who taking these examples as :types have referred the 
Rondo to the sonata-piece, as is the case with Widmann) 

A somewhat extended study of this question and the comparison of a large 
number of examples leads to the conclusion that these cases are properly to be 
regarded as exceptional ; the product of transitional periods in music (if there 
have ever been any other) or of composers themselves in doubt as to the true 
origin of the Rondo. In short it would seem plain that the Rondo is derived 
from the song-form with trio, and thus from the people's song. But that it has 
been influenced very much by the ancient binary form acting through its mod- 
ern representative, the sonata-piece. Widmann, indeed, declares the Rondo to 
be nothing more than the "principal form (meaning the "sonata-piece") slightly 
modified." This conclusion already intimated does not seem well founded. For 
the Finale form (§ 45) already stands between the sonata-piece and the rondo, 
very closely allied to the sonata -piece. And in this form the spirit of the 
serious and closely-knit principal form is plainly realized. But the Rondo is 
not only different in form, but different still more in its inner spirit, which is 
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always cheerful, light-hearted a&d gay, as opposed to the musicianly serious ; 
and this points back very plainly not to the musicianly spirit of the ancient Bi- 
nary form, but to the primitive carol of folks life — the people's-song. 

In conclusion : It seems likely, and indeed desirable, that composers will 
continue to create in forms somewhat unlike old ones, and this they may be 
permitted to do so long as they keep in mind the fundamental principles of 
form, Unity, Symmetry, and Contrast. And every new form so created must 
necessarily approximate some one of the forms already existing, according to 
the predominance of one or the other primitive type in the composer's mind. 
There are six ruling types : The applied song-form ; the Andante ; the Air with 
Variations ; Fugue ; Bondo ; Sonata-piece. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Song -Form with two Trios; Slow Movements in 

Ternary Form. 

C 
§ 36. The Song-Form with two Trios is to be regarded in the light of an 
unsuccessful experiment. But few examples are to be met with, and these rarely 
in the works of the best composers. 

For example, No. 2 of Schumann's Ereisleriana is in this form. Its plan is 
as follows: 

Principal in B)?, a modification of the Ancient binary form . .37 

Intermezzo I (First Trio) F 26 

Principal^ in Bl? 37 

Intermezzo II (Second Trio) in G minor 8X2 and 19X2 . . . 54 
Transitional, returning to Principal, and closing 47 

It is not easy to draw a line between the Song-Forms with two Trios and 
Rondo-forms properly so called, since it rarely happens that a Song-Form is 
enlarged to the extent of adding a second trio without the intervention of a more 
or less transitional matter, and the expression of so high a degree of inspiration 
as to lead to fanciful transitions, and other peculiarities of this form. The 
most that can be done is to refer each specimen to the class which it most 
nearly approaches. In this way the student will be furnished with a variety of 
analyses sufficiently large to afford him clues to most of the peculiarities that 
he will meet in the course of his studies. But always he is to remember that 
such a thing as a hard and fast line does not exist in this department of musical 
theory. Upon this point he will do well to recur again to the remarks in the 
Introduction, where the progress by which new forms arise is traced at some 
length. 

§ 37. Ternary forms in slow movements are of rare occurrence. One of the 
most successful examples is the well-known Adagio in Beethoven's Sonata Pathe- 
tique. It contains : 

Principal, in Aj?^) 16 

&cond, in F mino^ 7 

Transition 5 

Principal, ktLzX:^ 8 

TAird, A flat minor. -I^ 8 ; II, 6 14 
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Principal, A flat major 16 

Close 7 

Another example is the popular Andante of Dassek entitled ^Xa Consolation''. 
Its plan is: 

Principal, B]^, I, 8X2; II, 16X2 48 

Second, B\^ minor. I, 8X2; II, 26X2 68 

Principal, B\^mB.ioT, I, 16; H, 16 32 

Third, in E\^. 1,8X2; 11,8X2 32 

Transitional 19 

Principal I, 16; II, 16X2 48 

Close 15 

This latter form might almost as well be classed as an imperfect rondo. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Rondo Forms. 



'^ § 38. The term Bondeau came into music from the French, where it signified 
a form of poem in which there was a refrain brought in at the close of every 
important division. The original form was that of the Triolett, which consisted 
of from eight to thirteen iambic or trochaic verses. The first two lines made 
sense by themselves and were brought back at the close, by way of recapitulation. 
Out of this grew the Rondel, which generally consisted of three eight line Trio- 
letts. The Bondeau was a smaller form of Rondel, consisting generally of 
twelve or fourteen lines divided into two or three strophes, each of which closed 
with the refrain, which at each repetition was sufficiently varied from the original 
form to adapt it to the sense of the poem at the point then reached. 

The principle of repeating an idea in order to impress it upon the attention 
and thereby render it the leading subject of the piece, is very old in music and 
it would not be easy to determine the period when it first appeared. The writer 
of the article ^^Rondo", in Mendel's Conversations-Lexicon, refers the musical 
rondo to the variation form, fie this as it may, as early as the time of Couperin, 
1713, and Rameau, about the same time, the Rondo became a recognized musical 
form. After that time it was long what might be called a leading musical form, 
and Sebastian Bach left a pumber of charming specimens of the style, one of 
the most familiar being the piece more commonly known as the Gravotte in 
E major, out of the sixth violin sonata. This piece in the original is called 
Rondeau."^ 

5 For musical purposes the peculiarity of repeating the leading idea after 
the manner of a refrain, no longer serves to distinguish this form from the others, 
since, as we have seen, a precisely similar repetition takes place in every musical 
form from the smallest to the largest, for in all repetition is the one distinguishing 
trait of the leading idea, whether motive in a section, phrase in a period, or 
leading period in a three-part song-form. All the binary forms are rondos in 
this sense, for unity makes it indispensable that the Principal be brought back * 
after the attention of the hearer has been occupied with another subject. . 
r, (^The real peculiarities of the Rondo in music are two : First, its cheerful; 
almost jolly gait, and, second, its free use of transitional matter between the 
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Principal and Second at every repetition. As to the "roiind", feature of it, all 
the song-forms, or at least the three period form, might just as well be called by 
the name Rondo, (or equivalent) were it not for their habit of formally con- 
cluding each part by itself and coming to a full stop before putting in the con- 
trasting idea. These stops are foreign to the character of the Rondo, which is 
always a continuous movement, not very serious, but full of fancy and free turns 
of expressiony as will be seen later. 

Dr. A. B. Marx, in his FormXeh-re applied the name Rondo to all forms in 
which the leading idea came back after a second subject, even to slow move- 
ments in binary order, such as are analysed in Chapter VII. This use of the 
term, however, is misleading, and has never been recognized in the best musical 
schools. 

Accordingly, in the present work, a Rondo is a continuous piece of cheerful 
or jolly character, consisting of one or more subjects, the Principal being repeated 
after each digression, whether to a Second, or to the passage work which in the 
smallest possible examples of this form takes the place of a Second. Its general 
form, therefore, is this : 

O Principal: Second, (or Passage-work:) Principal: Coda. 

The smallest possible form of Rondo will be a Unitary form, in which after 
a Principal, of song-like or ballad-like character, certain independent sections 
or passages intervene, not worked out into completed period forms. Then the 
Principal returns, and after this the coda. Or in a pattern, this : 

Principal: Passage: Principal: Coda. 

This form is of slight value, and rarely to be met with, outside the limits 
of very small pieces intended for easy lessons. 

In binary form the Rondo has the pattern following : 

Principal: (passage) Second: (passage) Principal: Coda. 

A beautiful example of this order is furnished by the Chopin Rondo in Eflat, 
Op. 18. It is carried out upon an unusually large scale, the Second being 
repeated towards the end in a different key, and the transitional matter through- 
out being of unusual variety and beauty. 

Principal, EtiaX. I, 16; H, 16. . . 32 

Transition. I, 16; H, 12 . 28 

Second, A AsLt. I, 16; II, 8; HI, 25 59 

Transition, I, 16; H, 8; IE, 16; IV, 27 67 

Principal, EAbX. 1,16 16 

Transition. I, 8; II, 8; HI, 12 . .28 

Second, B&Sit. I, 16; II, 8; HI, 17 41 

Transition. 1, 8; H, 8; IH, 14; IV, 13; V, 12 55 

Principal, E flat .' 27 

Conclusion 83. 

The typical Rondo Form, however, is of Ternary order, a third subject coming 
in after the second repetition of the Principal. In Inany specimens of this order 
the Second returns again after the third repetition of the Principal, but in the 
principal key of the piece. Several examples of this form are analysed presently. 
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A good example of the typical form is furnislied by the Rondo in Beethoven's 
Sonata in C, Op. 53. 

Principal (group) in C 62 

Transition 8 

Second, in A minor . 28 

Transition 15 

Principal, in C 62 

Third, C minor 45 

Transition, much extended 92 

Principal, shortened 32 

Transition 58 

Conclusion (Prestissimo) 141. 

Another example is that of Beethoven's lovely little Rondo in C, Op. 51. 
Its plan is : 

Principal, in C. I, 8 ; II, 9 . 

Transition^ 7 

Second, in Gr, 10 

Beturn^ 9 

Principal, shortened, 8 . . 
Third, C minor. I, 8 ; II, 7 ; III, 6 

Transition, 1,3; II (Princ. in A^) 8; 111,5 .} 40 

Passage, 3 
Principal. 
Conclusion 31 

Another example of this form is the Rondo in Beethoven's Sonata in C, Op. 2, 
No. 3. Its plan is : 

Principal and transition . 29 

Second and transition 38 

Principal and transition 34 

Third, in F, much elaborated 78 

Principal 37 

Second and transition 35 

Conclusion 60. 

Still another example is the Rondo in Beethoven's Sonata in Aflat, Op. 26. 

1. Another variety of the rondo-form repeats the Second near the close, and 

the Principal after that. Thus e, g,, in the Rondo of the Beethoven Sonata in 
Bflat, Op. 22. It consists of: 

Principal, I, 8 ; II, 10 18 

Transition 4 

Second 9 

Transition, I, 9; II, 9 18 

Principal, I, 8; 11, 10 18 

Transition 5 

Third, I, 6; H, 17; HI, 6; IV, 10 39 

Principal, I, 8 ; II, 10 18 

Transition 6 

Second. I, 10; transition 7 and 12 29 

Principal 18 

Coda, I, 12; II, 5 17. 
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Still another example in which the Principal occurs four times, may he 
found in the Sonata Paihetique of Beethoven. 

2. A remarkably extended rondo-form is found in Beethoven's beautiful 
Rondo Gapriccioso, Op. 129, which work, by the way, is itself a striking illus- 
tration of the geniality of Beethoven's mind even in his latest time, this rondo 
having been composed apparently as late as 1826, or from two to four years 
after the ninth symphony. Its plan is as follows : 

Principal. I, G, 8; H, E minor, 8; m, G, 8 24 

Passage 8 

Principal, repeated 24 

Second. I, G minor, 8X2; 11,8X2 32 

Return (on motives of Principal) 8 

Principal 24 

Third,mE. 1,8X2; II, 8X2; HI, 5 37 

Principal 24 

Free FantaMa^ mainly on motives from Principal 64 

^ottrf^, in B flat. I, 8; H, 8; ffl, 8; IV, 16 40 

Principal, shortened . 8 

Fantasia 91 

Principal 24 

Conclusion^ also mainly from Principal 47. 

3. Slow movements occur which partake of the spirit of the rondo-form. An 
example of this may be found in the slow movement (Nicht zu geschwind) of 
Beethoven's sonata in E minor. Op. 90. It consists of: 

Principal, in E 32 

Transition 8 

Second^ in B. I, 16; transition 3 19 

Transition 10 

Principal 32 

Transition 9 

Second. 1,16; 11,3; III, 12 (trans.) 31 

Transition 18 

Principal and Conclusion , . 61. 

A similar example is the Andante quasi Menuetto in the sonata for piano 
and violin (Beethoven, Op. 30, No. 3). 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Sonata-] 



§ 40. The term „sonata^^ is nssf applied to compositions in a certain well- 
known form, consisting of three or four separate and independent pieces or 
movements bearing the names ''^Allegro,^^ '^Adagio,'' "Scherzo^' and ^^FinaW' or 
Rondo. Movements bearing the last three of these titles are commonly in forms 
such as have already been described. One of these movements, however, and 
this one generally the first, is in a form which was itself originally known as 
^^sonata." This movement is the pith and kernel of the whole composition, and 
hence the term sonata has been extended so as to include all the movements of 
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the composition in which the sonata proper is the ruling elemeim) To this lead- 
ing moyement of a sonata the term ^^sonata-piece'' will he applied in the present 
work. The "sonata-piece" is called' by Dr. Marx the "sonata-form,'' although 
he also uses the term sonata in its usual meaning. Dr. Richter calls it "the 
first form of the sonata;" J. C. Lobe, "the first Piece" or "the first form,^' 
/^/The Sonata-Piece contains two independent and contrasting melodic subjects, 
a Principal and Second. Between them intervenes a Transition which sometimes 
possesses an independent interest, as is the case in the first movement of Beet- 
hoven's Sonata in C (see Ex. 48) and Sonata a|)passionata. There is also a more 
or less extended conclusion which brings the work to a satisfactory clos^ 

^ut of these three or four elements, the Principal, Second, Conclusion, and 
possibly transition, the Sonata-Piece is elaborated into three well-defined chap- 
ters or divisions. 

o The first division contains in general four period-groups : Principal, Tran- 
sition, Second, and Partial Conclusion. This division is repeated. Then follows 
the second division, consisting largely of a fantasia-like elaboration of motives 
already presented in the first part of the work. This Elaboration, in the best 
examples, is extended to a length nearly or quite equal to that of the first di- 
vision. Then follows the third division of the piece, which is merely a recapitu- 
lation of the first division of the work, with certain modifications which are 
pointed out in § 43. Hence the following as the general plan of the Sonata-Piec^ 

First Division: 

Principal (In principal key). 

Transition (Modulating). 

Second (In related key). 

Partial-Conclusion (Ending on the dominant of principal key). 

Second Division: 
The Elaboration. 

Third Division or BecapitiUation : 
Principal (In principal key). 
Transition. 

Second (also in principal key). 
Conclusion (extension of the partial conclusion). 

The meaning of these terms will appear more plainly from the examples 
hereafter to be cited. 

§ 41. As an illustration of the first division of the Sonata-Piece, let us take 
the first movement of Beethoven's little sonata in F, Op. 2, which presents the 
characteriUic features of this form, though within small compass. 

The Principal consists of but one period; opening thus: 
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On this follows a transitional period, composed, as will be seen, of motives 
from the Principal, 
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This comes to a close with a half-cadence. 

Now enters the Second, which in this case is not a fdlly developed lyric 
Jform. It consists of a single period, dependent in fonn, the cadence being ex- 
tended. 
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In the coarse of it this motiye occurs: 




The fourth period, beginning the Partial-Conclusion, opens thus 
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The second period of which begins: 
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2. Another example of the first division of a Sonata-Piece, we will take 
from Beethoven's favorite Sonata Pathetique. The Principal is in C minor, and 
opens : 
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It consists of a single period, and ends with a half-cadence into the dominant. 
This modulation is emphasized throughout the following period, opening the 
transition. Through seven measures it is little more than a pedal-point. 
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This is followed by a second transitional period, formed from motives taken 
from the Principal. Thus: 




and 
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Now enters the Second, which opens in Eflat minor. 
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It presently modulates into Dflat, then back into Eflat, on the dominant of 
which it closes with a half-cadence. Then comes the Partial Conclusion, con- 
sisting of three periods. The first contains twenty four measures, opening : 




The second eight measures is founded on a cadence-formula. The third re- 
calls again the leading motives of the theme. 

3. Another example is the first movement in the sonata in G (Beethoven's, 
Op. 31). This delightful allegro opens with an independent phrase: 



74. j'ihr 




which is coquettishly answered by this figure : 
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The Second comes in the key of B major, as follows: 




The plan of this entire division is: 

JPrincipdl, in G, measures 30 

Passage 15 

Transition Proper 20 

Second^ in B major and B minor, I, 23; II, 10 33 

Partujd'Goncliision 13 

' ^ 4. The Principal in the sonata-piece may be a completely closed period, a 
dependent period, or an extended or complex period. Examples of every sort 
are numerous. In general, however, in the older sonatas the Principal closes in 
the dominant, if the original key be major. The tendency with Beethoven was 
to enlarge the sonata-piece by capriciously spinning out the Principal and its 
attendant transition into a period-group, which we may call ^^Principal-Group." 
In the same manner the Second has its own appendages of transitional matter; 
and the Partial Conclusion is also liable to be extended to considerable length. 
^ For example in Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven (Op. 57) the first division 
contains four important ideas, the Principal in F minor, the lovely transitional 
period, the Second in Aflat, and the first period of the Partial Conclusion in 
A flat minor. The plan of this first division is : 

PnncipaZ, F minor, I, 16; II, 8 24 

Transition 11 

Second (and passage) Ab 15 

Partial'Gonclusion^ I, 10; II, 5 15 

5. The Second in the sonata-piece, is almost invariably of a lyric character, 
required to be so for the sake of the contrast with the Principal. All sorts of 
period-groups occupy the place of Second, as reference to the Beethoven Sonatas 
will show. 

6. In general it may be said that the first division of a sonata-piece is much 
more closely knit together than the same extent of any form of rondo, or of 
any other kind of composition containing the same amount of contrasting ma- 
terial. 

§ 42. In the Elaboration the composer displays his fancy and imagination 
in the freest handling of his material. Here come into view the most unexpected 
new associations of motives, rich and pregnant modulations, not vaguely exer- 
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cised, but always marching forwards by a well-foreseen road, to the third di- 
vision of the work, the Recapitnlation. 

^■' #or instance, the Elaboration of the first movement of Sonata Pathetique 
^(already referred to in § 41) presents this plan: 

It is preceded by a reminiscence of the Qrwot Introduction, after which 
comes the Elaboration, proper, as follows : 

I. Motives from Principal (Ex. 80) E minor, G major, G minor, 

Fminor 13 

II. Same motive in bass, Fminor, G minor .18 

III. Pedal -point on G, with two reminiscences of the same 

motive 20 

lY. Passage leading to the Principal and opening of Recapitu- 
lation 7 

Here, as will be seen, there are no reminiscences of the Second, and 
scarcely any of the partial-conclusion. 

2. For another example, take the Elaboration of the sonata in F, (Beetho- 
ven's Op. 2). 

This elaboration contains five periods, the principal motives of which are 
here shown. 

Period I from the Principal, but in A flat. 
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This however, is carried out very differently from what it was the first time. 
The second period is derived from the Second: 
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With this motive, beginning in Bflat minor; and the help of the motive in 
Ex. 57, it goes into C minor, and there the next period takes it in an inverted 
form: 




This period passes through Bflat minor, A flat minor, A flat major, Fminor, and 
finally, ends in the chord of C. The fourth period opens with a new motive by 
means of which is built a pedal-point on the dominant of the principal key. 
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This begins the transition towards the rCentrance of the Principal, which is more 
plainly suggested in the next period : 
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3. Or take still another example, this time one of the greatest, that in So- 
nata appassianata, (Beethoven's Op. 57). This masterly elaboration contains 
six periods. They are as follows : 

I. (From Principal, little changed) £ minor 13 

II. Same motive capriciously handled, passing through E minor, 

C, C minor, Aflat, to D flat 16 

in. Transition (out of first division) little changed, Dflat . . IB 
lY. Leading idea of Second, capriciously evading a cadence, and 
passing through Dflat, Bflat minor, Gflat, B minor, G, 

Fminor 14 

y. Passage work on diminished seventh on E 7 

VI. Pedal-point on C (dom't of Fminor) 6 

Then begins the Recapitulation. 

These and similar movements must be studied in the works where they 
occur. To further discuss them here would take us too far. 

§ 43. The third division of the sonata-piece is the Recapitulation, contain- 
ing the same material as the first, except that the transitions are sometimes 
abridged. The Partial Conclusion is here considerably extended so as to form 
a full and satisfactory Conclusion, sufficently developed to be in good proportion 
to the work of which it forms a part. 

For example, taking the shortest of the examples previously cited we find 
that ^the Partial Conclusion of the Beethoven sonata in F, Op. 2 (see Ex. 51) 
consists of two periods. The full conclusion consists of the same two periods 
in another key, but the second one is now extended by the addition of five 
measures cadence to render the close more emphatic. 

2. Again, the sonata in G, Op. 31 (Beethoven, see Ex. 74), has in the first 
division a partial conclusion consisting of a single period of 13 measures. The 
full conclusion consists of three periods, planned as follows : 

I. Same as Partial Conclusion 12 

II. Transitional period from Principal-group 16 

III. New, based on first motive, and with Cadence considerably 

extended 30 
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3. The Fall Conclusion of the first movement of Sonata appassionata is very 
much extended. The partial-conclusion consists of two periods, I, 10 ; 11, 5 ; to- 
tal 15. The Full Conclusion : 

I. Same as Partial-conclusion 10 

II. Partial-conclusion extended 17 

III. Motives from Second 7 

IV. Cadence work 9 

V. Passage 9 

^\ VI. From transition in first division 4 

VII. From Second 9 

VIII. New matter 8 

\ IX. Pedal-Point, motive from the second period in this, 

Conclusion 7 

Having mastered these examples by studying them in their connection, the 
pupil shouldsDOw be able to conduct similar ones for himself. 

§ 44. 4) The sonata-piece is also used for slow movements, though in these 
cases the elaborations are much less extended. An example occurs in the Adagio 
of the sprightly sonata in Bflat, Op. 22 (Beethoven). This piece is in 9/8 time, 
M. M. 100 =i 

First Division (not repeated). 

Principal^ Eflat 12 

Transition 6 

Second^ Bflat 9 

Partial- Gonclttsion 3 

Elaboration. 

I. Motives from Principal 9 

II 7 

Eepetition, 

Principal, Eflat 11 

Transition 8 

Second 9 

Conclusion . . . , 3 

In the performance these parts occupy respectively, first division 2 min. 
43 sec, second division 1' 15", third 2* 46''. Many other examples might be 
cited, but these will perhaps suffice. AM^^^^^t^^Ar^ 

<L^ 5) An attentive study of the sonata-piece sufficiently snoWwhy all the great 
masters have been so attached to this form. It possesses in a high degree the 
three great qualities of good form, namely, Symmetry, Unity, and Contrast. The 
Principal and Second contrast with each other and are rounded into a whole 
by the conclusion. The middle part is extended so as to equal at least two of 
the previous groups, and on account of its thematic character and diversified 
harmonic treatment affords a most complete contrast with them ; while, on the 
other hand, owing to the retention of the prominent motives of the first part 
the unity is not only not impaired by this contrast but even strengthened 
Again : Marx says that the fundamental idea of all musical composition is 

V Repose, Motion, Repose, 

These contrasts exhibit themselves in the organization of every phrase, section, 
period, period-group, movement, and whole work. So looking at the entire com- 
pass of the Sonata-Piece it is to be observed that the first part stands for Repose^ 
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the modulation being never extreme, and the periods for the most part well- 
balanced ; the middle-part stands for Motion^ the periods being less symmetrical, 
and the modulatory treatment extremely varied. To this follows the first divi- 
sion with the Conclusion sufficiently developed to conduct the whole movement 
to a satisfactory repose. 

In the first part itself the Second commonly contrasts with the Principal. 
The usual German name for the Second is ^^ Oesanggruppe^f ^^song-group", this 
part commonly approaching the lyric form much more than any other part of 
the Sonata-piece. 

The student should now proceed to analyze several other examples of this 
form, taking particular care to trace the motives in the Elaboration to their 
origin. 

6) The Sonata-piece is derived from the ancient binary form. On referring 
to the plan of the Bach Courante in § 30. 1) it will be seen that the sonata- 
piece stands in the same general plan. The older form has three periods 
before the double-bar. The modern has made out of the first period a Principal; 
out of the second, a Second Subject ; of the third, a Conclusion. As these parts 
have been enlarged from periods to groups, transitions have been inserted between 
the Principal and Second, and the Conclusion has been extended. After the 
double-bar comes now as formerly an elaboration, but in much freer and more 
extended treatment. The length of the Elaboration necessitates the return of 
the first part entire, in order to preserve the unity of the work. The leading 
periods of the modern work are in well-balanced, clearly -defined forms, and the 
Episode is of song-like Character that contrasts gratefully with the Principal 
and the less regular transitional and elaborated periods. 

This development of the sonata-form was begun by C. P. E. Bach, and 
pursued and perfected by Haydn and Beethoven. 

§ 45. A modification of this form is sometimes employed by Beethoven as 
a finale to a sonata. These examples are generally marked ^^Finale", and are 
to be recognized by the repeat sign at the close of the first division, the same 
as in the sonata-piece. The second division, however, does not contain an ela- 
boration of the motives in the first, but instead of it a third subject. After this 
and its attendant passages, follows the recapitulation, the same as in the sonata- 
piece. As an example reference is made to the Beethoven sonata in F, Op. 2, 
where the second division of the Finale opens with a lovely air in Aflat. 

sempre p e dolce 
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Other examples are numerous. See, e. g. the ^'L^Adieux^ V Absence et Le Re- 
tour'' Beethoven's Op. 81. 

This entire movement has the following plan : 

Introduction 10 

Principal. I, 12 \ 11, 6 18 

Transition 8 

Second. I, 8; II, 16 24 

Partial'Concltision. I, 8; II, 5 13 

Third. I, 12; II, 10 22 
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Transition 6 

Becapitulation, Principal 20, Transition 8, Second 24 ... 52 
Conclusion, I, 10; II, 6; III, 4; IV, 16 35 

Another example is the Finale of the Mozart sonata in F, No. 3, of the 
Litolff Edition, vol. 302. 

Principal. I, 14; H, 8; IH, 13 35 

Second. I, 10; II, 4; ffl, 16 30 

Partial-Coficiusion. I, 20 ; II, 5 25 

Third. I, 21; n, 16 37 

Transition. I, 12; n, 8 20 

Recapitulation. Principal 22, Second 31 53 

Conclusion. 1,22; II, 10; ffl, 13 45 

This form is intermediate between the sonata-piece proper and the Rondo, 
possessing something of the seriousness of the one, and the geniality of the 
other. It is called by Marx the "Fifth Rondo Form" a designation hardly war- 
ranted by the character of the movement. 



BOOK FIFTH. 

Complex Forms. 
Introdnetioii. 

§ 46. By Complex Forms are meant musical wholes composed of two or more 
independent and complete binary or ternary forms ; or, in short, composed of 
two, three, or more independent forms of any order or class, so related a^ to 
make a whole when heard in succession. The principal denominations of works 
of this class in instrumental music are the Suite, Sonata and Symphony ; and 
the Finale, Act, or Part, in operas, cantatas and o.ratorios\ 

(^ In all, the same general principles prevail as in the structural relationship 
of the smaller forms already described. Whatever the dimensions, the number 
of constituent smaller forms, or the purpose intended, they will produce a satis- 
factory impression only in proportion as they co-operate with each other to main- 
tain the three principles so often cited. Unity, Symmetry, and Contrast. 

f> \In the earlier examples m this kind of complex formation, unity was pre- 
s^ved in one aspect only, namefy, that of tonality. The Suite is the earliest, or 
one of the earliest complex forms. It consisted of several dance-forms in succes- 
sion, all in the same key. This appears to have been the only bond of unity 
between them. Later, when the principle of Contragt and Symmetry had been 
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farther developed, the Sonata was perfected!^ Thisj-4s will be shown in detail, 
later, consisted of three or four movements of different styles, different keys 
and totally different character ; yet all co-operating in a larger whole, which in 
this case is Cyclic in character ; the soul-experiences represented by the sonati 
being those of a series, properly growing out of each other, rather than thosJ 
of a strict development from a single original motive. 1 

There is a unity in the sonata between the different movements, at least ii! 
the best specimens, but it exists only in the fundamental pulsation of the time 
as will be traced in detail later. 
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As early as the time of Handel the principle of contrast was observed in 
the arrangement of recitatives, arias and choruses in operas and oratorios. In 
the ^^Messiah'' Handel was very fortunate in this respect. It will appear upon 
examination that nearly every recitative is followed by an aria, and this by a 
chorus, which completes the cycle begun by the recitative. The chorus always 
comes in to emphasize the dramatic moment; or, to say it otherwise, the recita- 
tive and aria prepare for the grand general movement represented by the chorus. 
The same principle was observed by Mozart in his operas, although to a much 
less degree. Gluck also had the same kind of instinct for what we now call 
effect. It is only in ^^Israel in Egypt" that Handel pays little attention to contrast, 
but piles Pelion on Ossia, one great chorus upon another, in a way which over- 
whelms the sensitive hearer with an irrepressible emotion of grandeur and giant 
power ; but leaves the insensible unmoved and wearied by this unrelieved amplitude 
of the sublime. Thus misunderstood, it remains for the stupid hearer merely 
the monotonous. 

C^fln all these earlier forms of complex order, there is no other unity than 
the general one of tonality, which is the same in all the numbers of the Suite, 
and in the sonata comes back to the same at the close. The intervening move- 
ments of sonatas generally digress to tonalities related to the principal key. 
In opera but little attention has been paid to this element, the poem itself being 
relied upon, together with the dramatic movement, to afford a suitable basis 
of unity. ^ 

Q Wagner, however, made a singular and important advance in securing a wider 
unity throughout the entire opera, and in the Nibelungen Ring through the 
operas of an entire series, by the use of certain leading motives, appropriated 
to the use of certain characters or elements of the story. These often recurring 
refrains, or central thoughts, he diversified in a variety of ways, and wove into 
the structure of entire acts and operas, in such a manner as to connect widely 
separated moments of the music with each other, in the same manner that remote 
parts of the. story are bound together by the varying fortunes of an individual. 
A certain amount of space will be devoted, to this proceeding later. The same 
principle has been, applied by Liszt to instrumental music in many of his works, 
notably in the pianoforte concerto in Eflat, and in the symphonic poems. Saint- 
Saens and many other modern writers have followed the same path. It may be 
characterized in general as an attempt to secure dramatic characterization 
without losing structural unity in the work. It is too soon to pronounce upon 
the merit of this method of developing a music piece ; it must suffice here to 
call attention to its method, and the leading results thus far attained. 

If it were possible to draw a line between the results attained by the classical 
composers and those reached by these later writers of complex forms, it would 
be to place upon one side of the line the works of the classical composers as 
representative of successive but contrasted moments of the beautiful experienced 
by souls not as we might say "agressively individual*' at the moment; upon the 
other side of the line the modern complex forms, united by leading motives, 
characterized by greater intensity of development, and representing sharply Indi- 
vidual experiences which according to the Romantic ideal will interest all in so 
far as they are genuine ; but in the same proportion as they are unusual and 
extreme, are less likely to be fully entered into by casual observers. Whether 
the gain of intensity in the new direction is greater than the loss of universality, 
is a question which does not belong to the present work to consider. 
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In conclading this discussion of the principles of pure musical form it is to 
be observed that however wide have been the practices of modern composers 
from those of their classical predecessors, there has been no letting down in the 
validity of the principles of good form so often cited in these pages. Unity, Con- 
trast and Symmetry still stand, and must forever stand to well regtdated minds 
(and no other have business with the beautiful), as obligatory^ nay, as conditions. 
of securing satisfactory artistic effect. The only difference has been in assigning 
greater importance to one rather than the other; or in causing them to operate 
in different channels to what was formerly the case. Within the past quarter 
of a century, especially through the influence of Wagner, Unity has been still 
more emphasized above the place assigned it in the cyclic forms of the classical 
sonata. In the same degree Symmetry has decreased, and to the ears of the older 
hearers, unhabituated to these finer tonal distinctions and interweavings of key 
peculiar to modern works, Contrast likewise ; but it is likely that hearers of a 
later generation will render a different verdict upon this point, since all the 
evidence goes to indicate that the musical faculties are ever upon the increase, 
and the ability to co-ordinate tonal impressions over wider lapses of time and 
more remote relationships of tonality, chromatic effects, etc. is greater in every 
succeeding generation. This is the true explanation of the constant progress of 
music towards greater richness, diversity, and fullness of effect. To the ears of 
three generations ago these modern works would have been mere jargon, as 
appears plainly enough in the earlier comments upon the first operas of Richard 
Wagner. 

The world moves ; the practice of artists constantly advances to higher planes 
of technic, as their own and their hearers' ears become more acute ; but the 
great underlying principles of art remain forever the same, j 

CHAPTER XL 

The Sonata as a Whole. Cyclic Forms. Suite, Sonata, 

Symphony, etc. 
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§ 47. The earliest complex form of which we have any very distinct traces 
was the Suite, a succession of dance forms, more or less idealized, named Prelude, 
Allemand, Courante, Sarabande, Gavotte, Gigue, etc. There was no very strict 
rule as to the number of pieces properly making up a Suite, nor prescription 
concerning the order of arrangement, saving that the Sarabande, which approached 
nearest in character to the present slow movement,c:Was put in the middle. Five 
was the more usual number of pieces in a Suite.^For example, the first two 
English Suites of Bach have the following disposition of parts. 

Suite !• Prelude, ^^/s A major. Allegro. Allemande. ^U Allegretto 
moderate. Courante, ^U Allegro moderate. Courante II, with two repetitions 
varied, called Doubles, amounting to three repetitions of the second Courante, 
A major. Sarabande. ^U Andante. Bourree I, Alia breve, Molto Allegro. 
Bmirree II, A minor. Oigue, ^/s Allegro. 

Suite II* Prelude, Aminor. Very elaborately developed and spun out. 
Allemande */4. Courante ^1%. Sarabande^ A minor. One of the best. Va- 
riation upon the same. Bourree I, A minor. Bourree II, A major. Oigue, 
Aminor, ^/s. 
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All the pieces were in the same key, and the contrast although seemingly 
slight, as tested by the standards of the present day, sufficed for the taste of 
the listeners of the time when this form was mostly in vogue. The rhythms of 
the different pieces in the suite were perhaps as strongly individualized as those 
of the present day, and this, together, with entirely new motives and material 
in each successive piece, sufficed for those to the manner horn. In fact the 
Suites of Bach are still interesting to a musician, and, when played with proper 
interpretative ability, are still susceptible of making considerable effect. 

§ 48. It is not easy to say exactly when the term Suite gave place to 
Sonata as the name of this complex form ; nor just when the primitive types of 
the individual pieces of the Suite gave place upon one hand to the Sonata-Piece 
with its strongly contrasted Principal and Second, or, upon the other, when the 
Sarabande gave place to a genuine lyric movement, furnishing a real contrast 
to all the other elements of the complex work. Bach himself seems to have 
made this change of name; at least, if he applied the term ^^Sonatas*' to his six 
pieces for violin, solo. These great and epoch-making works for violinists, 
were nevertheless nothing but Suites, although the successive pieces are not 
always in the same keys. 

In certain of his other works, however, notably in his Italian concerto, he 
approaches much more nearly to the sonata form. The first movement is con- 
siderably extended, and is very near to the regular form of a sonata-piece. The 
different subjects are w/bU contrasted, and the tonal structure is judiciously and 
agreeably varied. The second movement, moreover, is a slow one, which is not 
a Sarabande, or any other known dance form. The closing piece is practically 
a Rondo. The succession of keys, also, is suggestive of a sonata. The second 
movement is in D minor, while the first and last are in F major. Hence we shall 
be in error if we credit too much to the innovations of Haydn in making the 
Sonata form what we now have it. 

Carl Philip Emanuel Bach made still farther progress towards the strong 
contrasts that we now hskve in this form, but the genuine, intuitively compre- 
hended lyric movement, the idealized people's song, had not yet found its place 
in high art. This was left for Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, all of whom, 
along with many other claims upon our admiration, were composers of sonatas. 
Mozart indeed wrote much else ; but Haydn expressed in this form probably 
three quarters of all that he put upon record of musical weight, and Beethoven 
was all his life^a composer of Sonatas. He wrote them for piano, piano and 
violin, string quartett, trios and other forms of chamber combinations, concertos 
and symphonies. Nine tenths of the volume of Beethoven's work consists of 
sonatas. In all of them he is clear and strong, and in every one of them he 
shows that he did precisely what he intended to do. Nevertheless there is no 
other writer who leaves us so much in doubt as to the proper constitution of this 
musical form, beyond the general principle that the Sonata-Piece should constitute 
at least one of the pieces associated in the form as a whole. Moreover, the 
contrasts are so strong and especially so definite in Beethoven's work, and there 
is so great a variety of form in them, as to make it hardly worth while to waste 
time in analyziuffjhe sonatas of any (^ther composer. 

:^< (^The Sonata,^ be precise about it, consists of three or tour pieces, each in- 
dependent of the others ; in different keys, with different movements, different 
subject matter, even to the smallest details, yet in some way belonging together 
for the expression of an Aesthetic Cycle, or a round of musical feeling or expe- 
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rience. One of these pieces, almost invariably, is a Sonata-Piece. One is a 
slow n^vement of some kind, and generally the slow moTement is placed in the 
middle.) Nevertheless the exceptions to this role are nnmerons and important. 
^^The Sonata form as established by Haydn consisted of three movements. 
"the first was a Sonata-piece; the second a slow movement; the third a Rondo 
or Finale. The Finale differed from the sonata in having a middle piece, or third 
snbject, in place of the elaboration expected after the doable bar and the repe- 
tition of the first part. Beethoven made frequent nses of this form. |Mozart 
had no form in particular, or rather he is by no means strict in observing it. 
Probably the form was not so well established in his day, and he treated it with 
a freedom not unlike that of the fantasiaji^ 

As established by Beethoven, the Sdnata was very much enlarged from the 
patterns of Haydn and Mozart. Beethoven made this enlargement at the very 
beginning of his long career as composer. The first of his sonatas. Op. 2 in 
F minor, is mod^eled after one of Emanuel Bach, the slow movement, particularly, 
suggesting the model strongly, although it is qujt^as clear that, the imitation 
is much stronger and deeper than the original, /^e sonata-piece which forms 
the first movement has already been analyzed iir§ 41. The slow movement in 
§ 34. The third movement is a Menuet with trio. Song-form, like those in § 33. 
The Finale, after the pattern already mentioned above, is discussed in 46. The 
first movement is in F minor. The second in F major; third, F minor. Fourth, 
F minor. The middle subject in the Finale however is in Aflat, affording a lovely 
contrast and relief to the eanj O 

The third sonata of this set, that broad and noble work in G major, enlarges 
the pattern enormously, by means of rich transitional matter ,\5hich the sttdent 
has already seen explained in preceding pages of theA>resent work, which may 
easily be found by means of the index at the endTl^ the next sonata this en- 
largement of the sonata-piece by means of the iSodulating periods is carried 
still farther. 

~ In the later part of his life Beethoven seems to have become impatient of 
the sonata-form, and enlarged it in every direction, varied the number of its 
movements, and in every way endeavored to show that he regards it not as 
something set and fixed, but as a general formula for arrangened cyclic material 
in order to produce a good impression/ln some cases, as the so-called ^^Moon- 
light" sonata, Op. 27 in C sharp minor, the first movement is more like a fantasia, 
the second a scherzo ; and only in the third do we get the sonata-piece. On the 
other hand, in one of the sonatas of Op. 31 all four of the pieces follow the 
sonata form closely. Still later, in Op. 90 he has only two movements. The 
first is a sonata, the second a kind of slow, lyric rondo. Yet in the period when 
this was written, he is by no means sure of his intention. In the great Op. 106 
he adheres to the sonata routine closely, although the limits of the pieces are 
gigantic in all directions, but most of all in the unmeasured directions of aesthetic 
breadth and depth. In Op. 110, again, he has a fantasia-like freedom of form 
in all the movements, and the finale is a fugue, which is broken off once in order 
to allow the repetition of the exquisite Arioso. The fugue is then resumed, but 
in another key. fin the last sonata of all, the monumental work in C minor. 
Op. 11 1, he sets >^t another pattern. The work opens with a Grave introduction 
in G minor, beginning as if in the middle of his thought, with a diminished 
seventh. The introduction passing presently into C minor, leads to a powerful 
sonata-piece in this key, more in the style of the opening allegro. of Sonata 
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Pathetiqae than anything between that and this work, but in the present case 
immeasurably stronger and deeperHlt is the expression of the mature Beethoven, 
thirty years la|gr than the young man who wrote the Sonata Pathetiqne in 1796, 
or thereabouts^The last movement is a two period song-form, the first period 
in Gmi^or, the second in A minor. Out of this simple germ is developed a wonder- 
ful set of variations, the very crown of all Beethoven's work for pianoforte ; 
historically important, moreover, as an experiment in ending a sonata tlpon a 
higher plane than the transitional Rondo, with its good-cheer light-heartedness. 
IThe piano writing in these variations is extremely clever, and many of the later 
^^sculidrities of pianoforte effect are therein anticipated^ 

It is plain to the close student or to the sensitive mtisician, that some quality^ 
deeper than the ' comparatively external accident of propriety of key relation- 
ship, must have determined the association between Beethoven's Allegros and / 
Adagios in the same work. It is easy to feel that no slow movement can be/ ^ 
taken out of its place and substituted for another in some other sonata, with^ C 
which its key may be in perfect agreement. It has been a traditional saying of 
aesthetic writers, that the unity, subsisting between the different movements of 
a sonata is an ideal unity by which they mean to imply that this quality is 
manifested in ways which they are able to feel, but not to define or explain. 

From the standpoint of science it may be asserted that an impression of 
unity existing between two physically independent organic forms can only arise 
in the observing mind through the tacit operation of some physical trait or 
peculiarity common to both the organisms. Ideal unity may exist between 
psychic entities; but when these psychic entities embody themselves in material, 
and impress other organisms with their imity, it can only be through the oper- 
ation of material peculiarities which we might weigh and measure if only our 
apparatus were nice enough. As soon as the psychic entity assumes bodily 
parts,^as music does when it is written down for reproduction under the fingers 
of an artist, all that the music has in it must be contained in the notation or 
somehow expressed in the physical elements which form the substance of sense- 
impression through the ear; in fact these are the only means which the mind of 
the hearer has of arriving at the inner something contained within the master 
work. /In the present case the bond of unity is not impossible to find. I had 
the honor of calling attention to it in Dwight's Journal of Music, twenty years 
ago. It consists in a uniform or approximate rate of rhythmic pulsation common 
to all the movements of the same sonata. The measure, the tonality, and the 
motivization change; but there is a steady rate of pulsation which prevails 
through all the movements, with very little variation — just enough for purposes 
of rhytlunic shading. . This inner unity of pulsation is concealed from observation 
by the changes in the manner of writing, especially by the peculiarity of writing 
the fast movements in the longest notes, and vice versa. But an attentive hearing 
good playing, or a careful analysis of the most authoritative tempos as given 
by the best commentators, will afford as sufficient ground for our induction. 
For example: 

^ The sonata in C minor, Op. 10, is marked by Gzerny, who certainly had the 
tradition from Beethoven: First movement. Allegro, ^4 time, J. = 72. The 
second movement is an Adagio molto in A flat, ^U measure, J^ = 69. Finale 
is marked Prestissimo, o = 96. This movement however, would go at o = 72. 
Here we have the pulse note in the first movement a dotted half ; in the second 
it is an eighth ; in the third, at the rate I propose, a whole note. Always at 
about the same speed. 
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The sonata in D, Op. 10, is marked by Czerny first movement, half note 
equal to 176; second, eighth note equal to 72; third, dotted half equals 76; 
fourth, quarter equals 152. If now the first movement be taken at the rate in 
which it is usually played, say about 162, we have our uniform pulsation carried 
out. In the first movement the whole note goes at the speed 76 ; in the second 
the eighth note goes at 72, which would sound like about the same pulsation; 
the third, a dotted half, or whole measure would occupy the same time ; and in 
the finale the half note would be 76. 

In Sonata Pathetique, Czerny's tempos will not do. He marks the grave at 
92 for eighth note. It should be about 60 for eighth notes; in the Allegro it 
will be about 60 for whole notes; in the Adagio, again, it is 60 for eighth notes ; 
and in the finale the same rate for half notes. The latter rate is slower than 
this rondo is now played, but I think it more than likely that it was about the 
tempo in Beethoven's time. In Sonata Appassionata, Op. 57, the correspondence 
is very close. The first movement goes well at 108 for dotted quarter notes; 
the same is the rate for eighth notes in the Andante, and the finale goes equally 
well at a little faster rate, 132 for quarter notes. 
o/t^The principal value of the Sonata-form in its time of popularity, was its 
liberal margin for the exercise of contrast and symmetry, which were far beyond 
those of the forms prevalent before. In particular, it was a great gain to have 
the idealization of the people's song for the slow movements, and the equally 
grateful scherzo or Minuet, also a song-form, for a relief after the seriousness 
of the slow movement proper, ^-it thus preserved the agreeable features of the 
Suite, the popular dance, and greatly improved upon it in the slow movement, 
with the flexibility of contrast possible to a lyric slow movement with a con- 
trasting second subject in a different key. Meanwhile the first movement gained 
prodigously in the change to the Sonata-piece, and the finale marked a similar 
broadening in that direction. ' The entire capacity of the Sonata had been 
increased in every direction. Through its greater diversification of typical 
forms, it permitted the composer to please his hearers all along his lines. The 
range of tonalities was vastly greater than that of the most liberal fugue, although 
these at times permit themselves wide range. And, above all, the constant 
change of motive made every thing seem fresh. Hence it little wonder that the 
composers of Haydn's time took up this form with such avidity nor is it strange 
if in the rush the sonata business, to use a modern expression, was somewhat 
overdone) 

This was distinctly the case through the operations of sundry virtuosos who 
composed many sonatas during the later years of Beethoven's life, and this was 
perhaps the reason why he showed so much inclination to break away from the 
restrictions of the form, as already recounted concerning his later works. 

The Sonata is cyclic in character. That is to say, it represents a Cycle of 
experiences, but never, or rarely, from an intensely individual point of view. 
Classical art aimed at the universal. Hence there is always moderation and good 
taste expressed in it, and extremes are rarely sought after, even by Beethoven, 
the deepest and most extreme of composers in his possibilities. Modem music,: 
on the contrary, seeks first the novel, and the intensely individual, and it is this' 
which renders so much of it of rare or exceptional application. We soon tire 
of it. It is very doubtful whether any other form has been, or will be, developed 
capable of satisfying the artistic sense to the same extent as this venerable form. 
Nevertheless its day has passed, and composers undertake it now at their peril. 
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Symphonies, Chamber qnarMU, Trios, and other chamber pieces are asually 
sonatas, as also are Symphonies and Concertos. All of these permit themselves 
considerable license in the extent of the diluent movements, the tonality, and 
the style of contrast, bnt the prine^iifi already recounted prevail. /T)ertain 
minor traits, however, mif^t well enoogh be noticed. For example me first 
part in a concerto is not repeated exactly. The Instmments give oat the first 
part by themselves, and only at the repetition does the solo instrument come in. 
In modem concertos, however, this peculiarity of the classical works is omitted, 
the solo instrument proceeding immediately to its snbjectJf In other works of 
the modem school, attempts have been made to develop diiferent movements out 
of the same motives; or to use certain leading motives in all the movements, or 
in two of them, and by different modes of treatment obtain novel results with- 
out giving up the unity due to the underlying influence of a single motive.^ This 
suggestion came from Wagner, or was deduced firom his experiments in operatic 
construction. This however, has nothing to do with Form proper. It is a detail. 
Liszt's Concerto for pianoforte, in Eflat, is an example of what I mean. 

d A modification of the cyclic principle prevailed in the construction of operatic 
finales from the time of Mozart until the later methods of operatic construction 
came into vogue. For example, in the finale of the first act of Mozart's Magic 
Flute there are eleven pieces, ranging from solo to trio, quartett, ensemble, etc., 
all in the same key. TMs is after the pattern of the ancient Suite. Modern 
German composers of opera have carried the technic of operatic construction to 
a finer point, even in light works such as those of Strauss, where one often finds 
a well made Finale, ranging from one variety of vocal-form to another, but 
steadily progressing towards a powerful climax, employing the full resources of 
the company. The different pieces in such a procession of forms follow the 
patterii usual to similar forms; the tonality is constantly relieved by changes of 
key and the rhythm is relieved by similar changes of movement. Nevertheless 
in such a finale there is always a Principal subject, which comes back at the 
end with great emphasis. Often the general arrangement corresponds to the 
pattern of a Rondo, the Principal being brought in many times. These peculiari- 
ties, however, are not observed by the hearer, who is intent upon the dramatic 
movement, and hears the music ovlj as music in the only way in which it should 
be heard in order to produce its most powerful impression upon the feelings, 
namely, unconsciously, or with such occupation of soul in the general subject 
determining the music as to render him unconscious of the external traits of the "* 
composition, and leave him to be acted upon by the music itself, in its own way. 
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PART SECOND. 

Variable Forms. 







§ 49. Strictly speaking all musical forms are variable, since even in the 
strictest of them important modifications and variations appear. Still, in the forms 
previously described all these modifications occur without disturbing the charac- 
teristic features of the form; the Principal and Episodes remain unaffected, the 
variations in forms of the same order taking place for the most part in the 
transitional, elaborated, and concluding portions of the work. 

The pure forms discussed in Part First may be taken as types of the highest 
perfection reached in the pursuit of perfect form. In them the three elements 
of form so often referred to (Symmetry, Unity, and Contrast) have received equal 
consideration. 

The variable forms are governed by these same principles, the application 
of which is however, more or less modified by other considerations, or by ca- 
price. Instrumental forms are varied from pure types, chiefly in obedience to 
caprice. All serious instrumental works, where a composer seeks to reach a 
high artistic effect, full more or less into the form of the Sonata Piece. The 
two well-defined melodic subjects of this form afford satisfaction to the artistic 
sense, while the elaboration affords scope for the display of the composer's fancy 
and ingenuity. Accordingly this form is found as the basis of serious overtures, 
concert-pieces, and the like. 

All vocal forms are more or less variable. The variations here take place 
for the most part in obedience to considerations connected with the text; as, e, g.^ 
its extent, its purpose, its dramatic significance. Other considerations which 
also influence modifications of pure form are those connected with the voice it- 
self. This determines the compass and length of phrases, and the general dis^ 
posal of the melody as to pitch, etc. Still, all good vocal forms will be found 
to more or less nearly resemble the pure forms already described. In general 
it may also be observed that vocal forms are short, as compared with instru- 
mental ones. 

In point of compass they range from a single period through all the song- 
forms to quite extended binary forms, and possibly even to those of ternary order. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

Variable Instrumental Forms. 

§ 50; Variable instrumental forms are very numerous, and appear with al- 
most every kind of name. The extreme limit of form is the Fantasia or Pot- 
pourri. The Fantasia, indeed, appears in almost every type. It ranges from 
the extreme limits of defiance of form, as illustrated in the jumble of the Pot- 
pourri, in which a collection of airs are run together with only the most elementary 
regard for contrast, and none at all for symmetry or coherence, to works like 
the Phantasie in G by Schumann, a work which he would much rather have 
called Sonata, if his fear of the critics had permitted him. This work, the Fan- 
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tasia of Chopin, Op. 49, and many other similar ones which might he cited, 
belong to the highest order of poetic composition, and while not modelled strictly 
after any of the leading types, herein cited, nevertheless approach the sonata 
pattern closely, and in all their departures from it have always in view the great 
underlying principles of good form, so often named in the pages preceding. 

The Fantasia is a work composed either on a single air or on several themes, 
wbich may he original, or selected. The term fantasia implies that at least a 
portion of the ideas in it are capriciously elahorated. Examples of this form 
are sufficiently numerous. Mozart and Beethoven wrote in this form at times, 
and those of Mozart are often quite well balanced musical discourses, being only 
a little more free than the stricter pattern of sonata. Sebastian Bach wrote at 
least one of his greatest works for piano in this form. It is the Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue. This great work consists of a fantasia composed mainly of 
two leading ideas, leading into a series of very grand recitatives. These, in turn, 
lead ta a fugue, one of the best developed of all that he wrote for pianoforte. 

The potpourri is a piece composed of a number of melodies (commonly se- 
lected) placed one affcer another with little or no alteration, and with no reca- 
pitulations. Hence a potpourri has no Principal melody, but all its parts are 
of equal importance. It therefore entirely lacks unity, and is a style of music 
of very little artistic value. 

§ 51. Polonaises, Polkas, Marches, Waltzes, Boleros, Mazurkas, and Galops, 
are dance forms, and derive their name from the characteristic rhythm. 

The rhythms are : 



Polonaise 



I mnn\r7tnn 

Ma^hS JJ^JJIJJ^JJI 

\ n:\yrn\i 

! J J J IJ J Jl 



Waltz: (Slow) 



(Qnirk) 



(Mod«^te)4 JJJJJJIJ J J 

O-opI JJIJJIJJIJJI 
Bolero I J J J I J. /T] I 



or 



I rJTO^IJ.J]^ 



r 
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Also sometimes the same as the Polonaise given above. 

Presto. 

T^nmteUeS J -hj i)\ JTi JTil 

Pieces bearing these names are usaally either in the applied song -form 
somewhat modified, or in a rondo form. 

The March, Galop, and Polka are almost always song-forms with trio. 
Waltzes sometimes come in this form, especially what are called ^^ Salon VcUses'' or 
drawing-room waltzes. Dancing waltzes are commonly in suites. They are 
potpourris consisting of from five to seven waltzes of two periods each. The 
work is commonly preceded by an introduction, and concluded with a finale in 
which the prominent motives already used are somewhat elaborated, or at least 
recapitulated. 

Polonaises and Tarantelles are generally song-forms with trio. Sometimes, 
however, the form is much less regular. For example, Chopin's Polonaise in 
C sharp. Op. 26, consists of two forms. The first is in Cj(minor; the second in 
D flat. The first form is very irregular. Its plan is : 

Introductory Section 4 

Principal period 8 

The same repeated. Then: 

Period II 8 

Essentially a pedal-point on 6^ 

Period III 8 

Prindpal period 8 

The second form consists of three parts : 

Principal period (repeeited) in !>]; 16 

Transitional period 16 

Principal 16 

Owing to the Da Oapo mark having been omitted from the first edition, at 
the close of the second form, it was long supposed that Chopin intended here an 
entirely new pattern in which two entirely independent and equal movements com- 
bined to make a whole^ without either one of them assuming the rank of Principal. 
The restoration of the missing signs, by a happy guess of a recent editor, 
puts the form into the general category Song-form with trio, and at the same 
time renders the piece far more intelligible. 

Nocturnes are usually song-forms without trio. Sometimes, however, they 
are more fully developed, and have a trio. 

In short the great majority of drawingroom pieces at present in vogue, what- 
ever their fanciful titles, are little else than song-forms with trios. 

§ 52. The fugue is a unitary form, since it consists of but a single melodic 
subject. An analysis of the best examples of this form will show that consider- 
able attention has been paid to securing effectiveness through the introduction 
of proper contrasts, and that in this way some of the forms are almost as well 
relieved as the modem binary and ternary forms. This is particularly the case 
with fugues on two subjects. 
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§ 53. Serious compositions of considerable extent if in variable form have 
usually more or less the character of the sonata-piece. Thus, e. g.^ the overture 
to Weber's opera "Oberon" has this plan : 

Introduction .22 

Principal^ Transition^ Episode^ and Partial Conclusion .... 81 

Elaboration 60 

Principal and Fiill Conclusion 67 

This form differs from the sonata-piece chiefly in the omission of the second 
from the recapitulation, and in the omission of the repetition of the first part, 
before the elaboration. 

Symphonic poems are sonata-pieces, generally with more or less variations. 

Chopin's Ballades, like most of his pieces, are quite irregular in form. The 
Ballade in G minor is in effect a fantasia on two melodies. 

§ 54. Organ pieces are usually either Preludes (ancient binary form). Fugues, 
Song-forms, Adagios (binary forms) or Sonatas. Of these only the sonata seems 
to require particular notice at this point. The organ sonata differs from a piano- 
forte sonata very little except in the ways naturally following from the wide 
difference in the resources and mechanism of the two instruments. Although 
the organ was in use long before the pianoforte, it for a long time labored under 
a peculiar limitation in matters pertaining to expression. The voicing was rather 
matter of fact, and less attention was paid to contrast of tone-color than is now 
the case. For a long time there was no swell-organ, and consequently crescendos 
and diminuendos were impossible, or could be approximated but imperfectly by 
the expedient of adding or withdrawing stops. 

Hence "legitimate" organ music aimed only at such effects as could be 
accomplished with these resources. So in Bach's organ sonatas We find only 
quiet pieces, in a sonata form, to be sure, written for two manuals and pedal in 
what is called trio-form, that is, each hand on a different manual. These works 
are generally in three voices, and derive their interest from the elegance of 
their counterpoint and thematic treatment. 

The organ sonata has undergone very similar modifications to those of the 
pianoforte sonata. The organ has been very much improved both in voicing 
and the addition of accessory mechanism for controlling the stops. Hence we 
find in modern organ sonatas a much more genial handling of themes, less 
slavery to contrapuntal methods, and in general a decided turning away from 
the conventionally ecclesiastical towards the secular and purely musical. Modern 
organ sonatas (especially, for instance, Guilmant's in D, Dudley Buck's second 
in G minor) are in effect symphonies for organ. In form they are strictly sonatas ; 
the elaboration in the sonata-piece being applied in these with a freedom and 
geniality such as we do not find in the old examples. Then, too, the composer 
seeks not merely the dynamic relief afforded by an occasional piano, but goes 
further, and registers his work for such and such contrasts of tone color. These 
works are equally "legitimate" with the older ones, although their style is so 
different. For anything is legitimate in composition that uses an instrument 
according to its own nature ; and the modifications in the organ sonata are to 
be regarded rather as evidence that the instrument itself has advanced in musical 
resources and appreciation, than as degradations of primitive forms. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Recitative, Arioso, and Scena. 

§ 55. The recitative is nothing more than a musical declamation. The 
phrases of a recitatiye do not correlate themselves into periods, but each one 
stands independent, determined by the dramatic demands of the text. Hence 
there is no such thing as a definitely-turned form of recitative. 

Recitative is of several varieties, such as plain recitative (recitativo secco), 
measured recitative, recitative with obligate accompaniment, and the Arioso. 

Plain recitative is accompanied only with simple chords. The various 
phrases of it may or may not be connected with each other by means of slight 
interludes of a melodic character. 

Although written in ^U measure, it is to be sung without measure. The 
singer goes slowly or fast, according to his understanding of the text. 

The length of the various syllables is only approximately indicated by the 
notes. Every phrase is determined not in the effort to work out a certain 
motive, but solely in the attempt to give such a rising and falling of the voice, 
and such accents and emphasis as correctly to interpret the text. 

1) See, for instance, the following recitative from Handel's ^^Messiah" ; it 
introduces the aria ^^He shall feed his flock'*. 



S3. 




3 



Then 8hall the eyes of the 
Basfii. 



blind be o-pen*d, 



i 



and the ears of the 



f 

•T 



IX 




deaf uo^ stopped; then 




KhaH the hune man leap as an 



2Z 



r n p P 



hart; 



and the 




i 



t 



6 




tongue of the drnnb 



shall 



S 



slnjr. 






f 



See also for further examples the short recitatives introducing the arias 
"With verdure clad", ''On Mighty Pens", and "Rolling in foaming Billows" 
from Haydn's "Creation". 



/ 
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2) The following sufficiently illustrates the measured recitative: ^^And lo! 
the angel of the Lord came upon them". 

Messiah. 
^ Jndante. . 



And lol ihe> tjogel of the Lord come ap-on them 




3) The dramatic force of the recitative is frequently intensified by means 

of characteristic interludes between the phrases. Thus, e. g. in Haydn's Creation : 

Presto. 




4) Sometimes the accompaniment carries a well-turned melody while the 
voice has merely a plain recitative. For example : 
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§ 56. The term Arioso is differently appUed by different writers. Its general 
acceptation seems to be in the sense of ^^aria-like", and hence it is applied to 
passages in which the phrases are distinctly lyric in character, but which do 
not complete themselves into independent period forms, with a cadence in the 
principal key. Arioso periods resemble the transitional period-forms, with which 
we are already acquainted. Observe, e, g.^ the following arioso passage from 
Prof. Paine's "St. Peter" : 

Adagio. J^»6. 




But I hare prayed for thee, that thy faith, thy faith fail 




i 



not. And do thou^whenthouhast returned to me 
(Half cadence) 



hrethren 



^m 



^ 






9-^17 



Uh^ 



f 




For farther examples of the same form, see Elsa*s song on pag. 86. See 
also "Bnt the Lord is mindful", in Mendelssohn's "St. Paul". 

§ 57. The name Scena is given to a piece of dramatic character for two or 
three persons who sing alternately, the musical form being an intermixture of 
recitatives and ariosos. See, for example, the scena between Faust and Mephi- 
stophiles which is No. 2 in Gounod's opera "Faust". Also the first meeting 
with Margherita in No. 6 of the same work. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Simple or Strophic Song; the Ariia. 

§ 58. The simple song is nothing more than a well-turned, easily remembered 
melody, to which sung all the stanzas of the text. Such a melody may be of a 
single period, or of two, or three. It is most commonly of two periods. 

The song of one period has few secular examples. The current psalm-tune 
is the most available example. These when written for stanzas of four lines, 
are simple period forms. When for six lines they are extended or complex 
periods. (See well-known 8s & 7s, & 4s tune "Zion"). 
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When written for stanzas of eight lines they are two-period forms. The 
following well-known melody, ^'Robin Adair", is a good example of the two- 
period form. 





E> -L^ ^^ 



The following German ^Tolkslied*' is of similar structnre: 




^^ \ ^u\t\ur m 




The old popular songs were in dance rhythms, as is seen in Example 89 
above. See also the well-known airs "Buy a broom", and "Thou, thou reignst. 
in this bosom". 



Tempo di Valse, 




etc. 



The American popular song with chorus is commonly in three periods. 
Compare, e. ^., Mr. Geo. F. Hoot's "Rosalie the prarie flower", "Hazel Dell", 
etc. The simple song has been highly idealized by Schumann and Robert Franz. 
See the latter's "Slumber song" and "Mother, sing me to rest". 

In many Franz songs the period is left unfinished by the voice, but is com- 
pleted in the accompaniment. 

§ 59. The aria is an artistic enlargement of the simple song. In the old 
writers (especially Bach and Handel) one finds the aria most frequently in the 
ancient binary form (§ 29). This is the case, for instance, in HandePs "I know 
that my Redeemer liveth" and "Rejoice greatly", although in the latter case 
the second part is considerably enlarged by the amplification on the words 
He shall speak peace unto the heathen". 

This aria consists .of 

(First part.) 

1. Prelude vaBfiKi 8 

2. Principal period m'B9L9X 16 

3. Second period 11 

4. Interlude, closing 1st part 8 

(Second part.) 

6, Digression in G minor 8 

6. Cbnfin^a^ion in D minor 13 

7. Principal period B^ 17 



C( 
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8. Gantinuatinn, various 10 

9. Gandusian, B fiat 8 

10. Afterlude, Bflat . 8. 

The well-known alto aria from Mendelssohn's ^^Elijah*', ^^0 rest in the Lord", 
consists of three periods and a short coda. Its plan is : 

Principal period (in C) 10 

Second period (G and £ minor) 9 

Principal period (in C) 8 

Coda 5. 

The heantifol tenor song, ^If with all yoor hearts'*, from the same work, is 
on a somewhat broader plan. It consists of: 

Prelude 1 

Principal period (in E flat) 8 

Same repeated and extended .* 10 

Secondary period {chiei&j G miuoT) 12 

Transitional 5 

Principal period (E fiat) 8 

Coda 4. 

This, as will be seen, is a plain binary form like those in § 32. 

When we turn to opera we find arias in much broader forms, although even 
here short forms are not wanting. Thus, e. g., Cherubini's song ^^Thought cannot 
reach thee" (Voi che sapete) in Mozart's ^Tigaro" has the following plan: 

Prelude (Principal-Period) (in Bl^) 8 

Principal {in B\^) 12 

Second period in F 8 

Third period (various) 8 

Digression (A fiat) 8 

Transitional {Al^ to G mmor) 8 

Transitional (leading back) 9 

Principal period (By) 16 

Afterlude . . . . ; 2. 

This, as will be seen, is a modification of the binary forms. It is to be observed 
that only the principal period and the digression come to a complete close in 
their own key. All the others are transitional and irregular in character. 

See also the air of the Countess, ^^Dove Sono", in the same opera. This is 
in two movements. Andante and Allegro^ which at once suggests the slow move- 
ment and rondo of a sonata. The plan is this : 
Andante, ^ Dove Sono, 

Principal period (C) 18 

Secondary period {iiToke^Vi) 17 

Principal period (Q) 15 

(This period is left unfinished the final tone being inter- 
rupted by the Allegro.) 
Allegro. 

Transitional section (C) 4 

Principal period (C) 7 

Secondary period {(j) 13 

Principal (with enlargements) 16 

Concluding period (merely an amplification of the cadence) . . 11 
Afterlude (on motive of secondary period of Allegro) .... 7. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

r 

The Modern Romantic Song. 

§ 60. The two ground-forms of vocal music are those descrihed in the 
preyious chapter : the recitative and the simple song. These two proceed from 
entirely different creative standpoints. The former seeks only a correct and 
dramatically impressive declamation of the text. In its simplest form this gives 
us plain recitative with only so much accompaniment as serves to establish the 
intonation, and suggest the harmonic progressions. If the composer goes beyond 
this and calls on music to do something more for him, he adds to his plain reci- 
tative a poetically colored orchestration ; he inserts interludes between the vocal 
phrases, instrumental passages of a descriptive or suggestive character. Thus 
has Haydn done in certain of the recitatives in the ^^Creation". (See Ex. 85.) 

The next step towards a more musical development is reached when the 
recitative is put into strict measure, and is furnished with an accompaniment 
carrying an independent musical idea. Then the vocal part itself seeks more 
and more to approximate regular period-forms. Thus comes the arioso. J 

The simple song, as we have seen, starts from a musical stand-point. A 
completed, symmetrical, easily remembered melody is first sought for. This 
melody conforms to the general spirit of the words. It is lively, or grave accord- 
ing to the text to which it is proposed to sing it. Frequently indeed the melody 
is first composed. This in its turn suggests suitable words. Thus have arisen 
many popular songs. In these songs all the stanzas of the poem are sung to the 
same music. Anything like an exact interpretation of the different moments 
of the text is therefore entirely out of the question. 

The aria of the time of Bach and Handel (especially the former) was a single 
moment in the drama or work of which it made a part. A single couplet of 
words was taken, and this bit of text was repeated over and over. The music 
was developed according to regular forms then in vogue. There was a general 
correspondence between the music and the words, and that was all. 
^C% 61. The modern romantic song is one in which all the stanzas have their 
own music, which as far as possible is loyal to the dramatic needs of the text. 
This kind of song is called by the Germans durchcomponirt (composed-all- 
through) ; the simple song they call the strophic ballad.^ 

The modern romantic song had its origin or at least received its chief impulse 
I from Franz Schubert, whose ^^Erl-king'' is still one of the most conspicuous 
examples of this mode of composition. Goethe's poem of the Erl-king is well 
known. In it are five personalities : the narrator, the child, the father, and the 
Erl-king, and the Erl-king's daughter. Schubert has given to the music of each 
of these characteristic traits. The narration goes on at headlong speed with 
this motive : 

Vtrace. 



The father speaks in a. grave voice. The Erl-king's daughter speaks caress- 
ingly. One of the most graphic hits in the song is the boy's cry of fear, vhich 
is a semitone too sharp, as if from fright: 



93. 



The plan of the whole is as follows: 

1. JVeiiwfc in G minor 16 

2. JVtMoyw/ swiyert, 2 periods, G minor 17 

8. Int^tude 4 

{Ut Section. Father, C minor 6| 
2nd Section. Boy, F minor 6 20 
3rd Section. Father consoling, B|7 6| 

5. Erl-*ing's daughter, B^ 15 

. list Section. Boy's cry of terror, B[» ...;.... 8) ,. 
' \3nd Section. Father consoling, £ minor, G major . . . Bf 

7. Erl-king^s daughter, C 10 

ilst Section. Boy's cry of terror, C to Cjf 91 on 

' \2nd Section. Father consoling, C jt to D minor . . . . 11 j 

9. Erl-king, E[? to D minor 7 

10. Boy's cry of terror, D\^ to GrminOT 8 

11. Cbnc/imoB, Narrator, G minor 17. 

A further examination of this song gives the following as the general plan 
of it: 

1st Part. Prelude and Principal, in G minor and iuterlade . . 36 
Transitional part, the complex period marked "4" .... 21 

Snd subject. Erl-king's daughter, B[» 15 

Transitional matter same as before hot transposed .... 14 

3rd sutyect. Erl-king's daughter (7) C 10 

Transitional matter transposed yet once more 20 

4th. Erl-king, El* to D minor 7 

Transitional. Boy'scry of terror, same as before, but higher 8 

Conclusion (original subject) 17 

Another example of this kind of romantic song is Schumann's "Waldes- 
gesprftch". In this there are two personalities, the knight and the fairy. When 
the kn^ht speaks he does so to the following music, which has the spirit of a 
hunting song. 



( 
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Zie^ntich rasch. 




When the lady speaks she does so in heart-felt tones, and to an accom- 
paniment which suggests a harp. 




Another example of this kind of song is Schumann's well-known and beautiful 
song from ^^Womans love and life'' ^^He the best of all^ the noblest". This work 
is too long to give in full here. Its plan is as follows : 

Principal, 8 measures repeated. In E[?, but closing in 6b . . 16 

Interlude, same motives 3 

Transitional period (various keys) 8 

Principal (ending with perfect close) El? . 10 

Transitional periods, ye^ions keys 16 

Interlttde 2 

Principal 10 

Afterlude 5. 

This is a unitary form. Although it is seven periods long, it contains but 
two perfect cadences. All the transitional periods are of free tonality, and com- 
plete themselves with passing cadences only. 

This form more resembles the 1st rondo form than any other. 
Perhaps the freest example of this kind of song, yet of a freedom which 
nowhere exceeds the bounds of the beautiful, is the first song of Elsa in Wagner's 
^'Lohengrin". This piece is so exquisite, and at the same time so unlike the 
song composed entirely from a musical stand-point, that the first two periods of 
it are given here in full. The beginnings of the periods are maked with capitals, 
"A", "B" etc. The plan of the whole is as follows: 
A; Period I, A I?. 

B. Section I, Eb minor. Section II, Ct? major. 

C. Ending in El?. 

Interlude by chorus, 7 measures. 

D. At?. 

E. Broken. 

F. Al?, Ct?, D, F, Al?, 10 measures. 
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(A) 
, ^ An dante, 



R1«Mi*4 Song- from .Xohf^ii^iii: 




|^^''iM .>J-''p l 'f p p 



pray'd in tearn and Kor - row, nith hpa-vy heart and Ron*, hoping- a 




^^ 



iffl.. ■•^f .. 



hrig^ht - er mor - row 



y-p'i,, | -ft^fijij 

vet was for us in store 




b 
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It will be seen that the full cadence very rarely occurs. Whoever will com- 
pare this with Mozart's ^^Yoi che sap6te" analyzed in § 61, will be able to see 
how far the modern school has gone towards intensifying the dramatic signi- 
ficance of the song. 

At the same time, however, it will be seen that the general principles of 
form are observed even in these most extreme cases. Elsa's song, indeed, is a 
monologue, and does not have points ot contrast within itself. Its contrast is 
with those parts of the opera that precede and follow it. The Schumann example 
does have a regular development of a musical character. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Choruses, Ensembles, and Finales. 

§ 62. The forms of vocal pieces for chorus present nothing new, or at least 
very little beyond what we already know. Choruses are named Glees, Part- 
songs, Chorales, Choruses, according to their style. 

Glees and Part-songs are commonly little else than melodies of two periods 
harmonized. Sometimes they extend to the song-form with trio. 

Opera choruses are of every form, from a simple melody sung in unison by 
all the voices, to elaborate compositions presenting all the phenomena of extended, 
complex, evasive, and transitional periods, still further complicated in this case 
by the imitations and contrapuntal suggestions which choral resources inevitably 
suggest to the competent composer. 

Motettes are primarily part-songs with sacred words, and in what is called 
the church-style. Recently they have been written in more extended forms, the 
place of tria or episode being filled with a solo. 

Examples of this form by the best English writers are very accessible. 
Barnby's "0 Lord, how Amiable'*, and "0 Lord, how manifold are thy works" ; 
Macfarren's ^^The Lord is my shepherd'' ; and the works of Dudley Buck may 
be referred to in point. 

Oratorio Choruses are usually in fugue form, or at least fugal in character. 
These when developed to any considerable length must have their own contrasts, 
although the chorus in oratorio or opera is itself a contrast with the body of 
the work. 

Mendelssohn's choruses commonly consist of a choral introduction followed 
by a fugue ; the introduction sometimes returns as conclusion. 

Handel's choruses are in a variety of forms, but the fugal element always 
preponderates. 

§ 63. The term ensenible means "the whole". Ensemble-pieces in opera are 
such as employ all the singers at that time on the stage. This term is not 
applied when the number of singers is less than three, nor commonly when the 
number of solo voices remains unchanged throughout the piece. In this case 
such pieces are called trio, quartette, etc. Ensemble pieces commonly employ 
the chorus as well as the solo voices. 

§ 64. The Opera Finale is a Suite of pieces sung continuously, arranged so 
as to lead to a climax at the close of the act. For example the first finale in 
Mozart's opera of the Magic Flute, as analyzed by Lobe, consists of no less than 
eleven pieces, some of them of considerable extent. 



